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Notes. 


HENRY I.: 
A GLOUCESTER CHARTER. 


THERE is in the cathedral library of Glou- 
cester an original charter of Henry I., 
c. Easter, 1123, notifying that the King 
has terminated the dispute between Gilbert 
de Minors and the monks of Gloucester 
regarding the manor of Coln Rogers. 
That I have been enabled to copy this 
important document I owe to the courtesy 
of the Ven. Walter Hobhouse, Archdeacon. 
It is given in extended order in the 





‘Gloucester (St. Peter's) Cartulary,’ but 
without any of the witnesses (vol. i. 
p. 236). 

‘*H. Rex Angl’ Archiep’is . Ep’is . Abbatibus . 
Comitib’ . Baronib’ . Vicecomitib’. & om’ib’ 
fidelib’ suis francis & Anglis toti’ Anglie Sal’. 
Sciatis q[uiJa monachi de Gloecestrie . & Gis’t’ de 
Mineriis .in Curia’ mea’ vener’t cora’ me ad 
terminu’ int’r eos positum . de plac’ manerii . de 
Chulna . q’d Gis’t’ versus eos. & Abbate’ suum 
clamabat. Et Adam de Portd & Will’s fil’ 
Odonis.cora’ me _ testificati fuerunt q’d_ ipsi 
affuer’t .ubi Roger’ de Gloec’.manerium illud . 
Eccl’ie S’c’i Petri Gloecestr’ . & monachis ibidem 
Deo servientib’ in elemosinam dederat . & ubi ego 
req’sitione ipsi’ Rogeri.donatione’ illam eis 
co’cessi.et inde isdem Gisleb’tus judicium 
recusavit T. Will’o Archiep’o Cantuarie . & 
Rog’o Ep’o Sarosb’ie . & Will’o Ep’o Wintonie . 
& Bern’ Ep’o de S’to Dauid . & Will’o Ep’o 
Exonie. & Urbano Ep’o de Glammorgan. & 
Gaufr’ Cancellio.& Rob’ de Sigillo. & Milone 
Gloec’. & Henr’ de Pordt . & Walt’o de Amfre- 
villa. & Will’o de Folia. & Rog’o & Will’o filiis 
Ada’ de Pordt . Ap’ Wintoniam.” 

The seal has been clean cut away. It is 
endorsed in contemporary hands :— 

Gisleb’ de Mineres 

Culna Rog’ri . 
Finis placiti p’ Cur’ Reg’ de Man’io de Coln’ 
Rogeri . 

Gileb’ de Min’. 

The probable exact date is obtained thus: 
Henry I. gave William Corbeuill the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in February, 1123. 
Geoffrey Rufus, another witness, succeeded 
as Chancellor about the same time. The 
King was then in England, but he left for 
Normandy in June that same year. He 
returned to England in September, 1126, 
and from that date till August, 1127, he 
remained at home. He next returned from 
Normandy in July, 1129 (‘ D.N.B.’), some 
six months or more after the death of 
William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, a 
third witness, who, according to Dr. Stubbs, 
died on Jan. 25, or, as the ‘ Annals of 
Margan’ has it, he died in 1128 (Rolls 
Series, p. 12). This charter, therefore, must 
have passed either in the short interval 
between February and June, 1123, or in the 
interval between September, 1126, and 
August, 1127. But it was given at Win- 
chester, and the number of bishops in the 
witness-clause, namely six, suggests a time 
when there was a large assembly of magnates 
there. Dr. Round shows that such an 
assembly met the King and Queen at 
Winchester at Easter, 1123 (Apr. 15), when 
the important charter to the church of 
Exeter was granted; and as six of the 
names in the Exeter charter are identical 
with six in this charter, that occasion 
probably marks the date. The name of 
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William, Bishop of Exeter, is naturally 
excluded from the test-clause of the Exeter 
charter, seeing that the grant was one to 
his own church; but its presence here 
shows that he also was one of the prelates 
in attendance (see ‘Feudal England,’ 
pp. 482-7). 

This charter concerns an event which 
occurred at the abortive siege of Falaise in 
1105. Roger de Gloucester, alias Roger 
son of Durand, the Sheriff of Gloucester in 
1086, and himself probably also Sheriff, 
was mortally wounded (graviter vulneratus, 
‘Glos. Cart.,’ i. 69) in the head by a bolt 
from a cross-bow on that occasion, and 
then and there gave ‘‘ Chulna’”’ to God and 
the monks of Gloucester, the King himself 
conceding the same. Some time after the 
manor was claimed by Gilbert de Minors, 
and the dispute was finally settled in 
1123, as shown by this notification. The 
terms used by the King —in Curiam meam 
venerunt....coram me—are noteworthy. In- 
teresting is the point of history revealed in 
the pleadings, namely, the testimony of 
Adam de Port and William fitz-Odo proving 
that they were actually present before 
Falaise when the grant was made, and 
when the King (who had perhaps forgotten 
the particulars) had, at the request of his 
valiant soldier Roger de Gloucester, also 
conceded to the monks the land in question. 
Still more interesting is the reference (if 
I am right in so reading the passage) to 
the refusal of Gilbert de Minors to plead 
—judicium recusavit—that is, possibly, by 
ordeal of battle. The resort to the judg- 
ment of God in legal disputes over land 
survived even long after the ordeals of fire 
and water for criminal offences had passed 
away (abolished by Lateran Council of 
1216). Thus in 21 Edw. I. (1293) Robert 
de Haughton claimed the advowson of High 
Offiey, co. Stafford, against the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. The Bishop 
appeared, and offered to defend his right 
by the body of his freeman Thomas, son of 
William, who was present ; and Haughton 
offered to deraign his right by the body of 
his freeman Robert, son of William, who 
was also present. Two sureties or seconds 
were chosen on each side, and the rival 
champions were ordered to attend in 
arms before the Justices at Westminster 
on the Tuesday next after a month 
from Easter, for the duello (Assize Roll, 
21 Edw. I., m. 21). 

The few words of the King’s precept 
bring the scene in court vividly before us. 
But it will be observed that there is no 





production of a written deed of gift, or of a 
royal charter in confirmation of that gift 
to God and the monks of Gloucester. Nor 
among the numerous deeds in the ‘ Gloucester 
Cartulary’ is there to be found any such 
deed of gift or any such confirmation. 
There is only the quoted copy (without the 
test-clause) of a charter of Henry I. ad- 
dressed to Bishop Sampson of Worcester 
(1096-1112) and to Walter, Castellan of 
Gloucester, and Sheriff of the county, in 
which the King signifies to them, as parties 
officially concerned, that he had conceded 
Roger de Gloucester’s gift of ‘“‘ Culna” to 
the monks for their common sustenance in 
exchange for their garden in which stood 
his castle—escambium de herto monachorum 
am quo turris mea sedet (‘ Cart. Glos.,’ i. 235, 
Rolls Series). This charter must have 
passed at the same time as that on p. 4 of 
Round’s ‘ Ancient Charters,’ that is to say 
after the year 1105, and before the death 
of Bishop Sampson on May 5, 1112, or 
rather, as Dr. Round more narrowly fixes 
his date, between June, 1109, and 1111. 
There seems, then, to have been something 
irregular as to the original grant made 
during a campaign that was not over- 
successful. Perhaps there was no writing 
to show. 

‘“Chulna”’ is Coln Rogers, near Ciren- 
cester. It was an escheat of Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, and in the hands of the King in 
1086. Gilbert de Minors’ claim suggests 
that Roger de Gloucester left daughter or 
sister as heir. 

Of the persons mentioned in this charter, 
Gilbert de Minors, the claimant, is entered 
on the Pipe Roll of 31 Hen. I. as answering 
for the pleas of Milo de Gloucester ; and in 
1166 he was one of the knights of old feoff- 
ment holding with Hugh de Condicot half a 
fee under Margaret de Boun, Milo’s daughter 
(‘ L.R.,’ Hall). 

The Abbot of St. Peter's in 1123 was 
William Godemon, 1113-30. At the time 
of the grant (1105) there was, the Gloucester 
‘Hist. et Cart.’ (vol. i. p. 69) states, a 
vacancy, Serlo having died ; but according 
to the Frocester MS. (Glos.) the Abbot 
then was Peter, formerly Prior (1104-13). 

Adam de Port must have been lord of the 
Honor of Kington with caput in Hereford- 
shire, and was probably of the King’s 
Household (‘ L.R.,’ 602, Hall). The Folies 
held 3 milites in this Honor (ibid., 279). 

William fitz-Odo witnessed Henry I.’s 
charter to the church of Exeter (Easter, 
1123). Dr. Round identifies him as the son 
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of Odo fitz-Gamelin, a Domesday tenant-in- 
chief with ample lands in Devon, and as the 
William fitz-Odo of the Pipe Roll of 31 Hen. I. 
(1130) (‘ Feudal England,’ pp. 483, 487). 
There is an added value in his witnessing 
this’charter because it helps to corroborate 
Dr. Round’s identification, inasmuch as 
his father was a benefactor to St. Peter’s 
of Gloucester: —‘“‘ Odo  filius Gamelini 
dedit Pluntreo in Deveneshere”’ (‘ Glos. 
Cart., i. 123). This was in the time of 
the Norman Abbot Serlo, who died in 
1104 (ibid.). William fitz-Odo was also 
of the Household of the King (‘L. R.,’ 
p. 812, Hall). 

Among the bishops the style of Urban 
deserves notice. He was Bishop of Llandaff 
from 1107 to 1133. We learn that he found 
all the episcopal property at Llandaff 
ruinous and spoilt. Added to this, in 1123 
he was busy building his new cathedral, 
and it is not unlikely that for the time 
being his cathedra was at Glamorgan. His 
designation, apart from this charter, seems 
to have been invariably Bishop of Llandaff. 
Florence of Worcester, however, in record- 
ing his consecration, refers to him thus: 
1107. Urbanus  (scilicet Llandavensis), 
Glamorganensis episcop[us] ab Anselmo 
Archiepiscopo consecr[atur] (* Annales Monas- 
tici, Rolls Series, iv. 15). It should be 
noted also that the episcopate of Llandaff 
was exactly co-extensive with the ancient 
pre-conquestual Kingdom of Morgan 
(‘Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents,’ 
Haddan and Stubbs, i. 284; so also in 
‘Liber Llandavensis ’). 

Geoffrey Rufus, the Chancellor (1123-35), 
and Milo de Gloucester, the great legitimist 
in the wars of Stephen (to become Sheriff 
of Gloucester and Earl of Hereford), have 
already been mentioned. 

Walter de Amfraville or Umfraville, with 
certain others of the Honor of Brecknock, 
witnessed a deed of William de Gloucester, 
who c. 1123 gives Little Hereford in fee to 
his nephew William de Mare (Round’s 
* Ancient Charters,’ Pipe Rolls Series, p. 19). 
Gilbert de Humframville was holding 
9 milites of William, Earl of Gloucester, in 
1166 (‘ L.R.,’ 288, Hall). A branch of this 
powerful family, settled in Northumberland, 
became in later years Earls of Angus. 

In conclusion, I would add that I am 
indebted to the Rev. C. 8. Taylor, well 
known for his ‘ Analysis of the Domesday 
Survey of Gloucestershire,’ for some of my 
references. 

CHARLES SwWyNNERTON, F.S.A. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 §S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 
498; iv. 39, 96.) 


Letrer LXXXII. 


John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3652.) 


Decca June 20th 1672 

Mr Richard Kdwards 
Esteemed Freind 

by James Price* Received a Letter 
from you and thank you very kindly for 
your advice concerning him. Wee have 
used him accordingly and never imploy’d 
him in a Cowry worth of service. Wee doe 
this day dispeed him with a S [torn and 
illegible]f and your Brother J: V:t hath 
been honour’d with another. 

Thank God wee have now ended most of 
our troubles§ ‘and got our two Phirwannas, || 
which will send in few days ; hope shall now 
please them all. If you hear of James, as 
tis like hee will, that hee ended the businesse, 
doe mee the favour to tell him from mee that 
hee’s a Lying Rog[ue] and never was 
imploy’d. 

Pray continue your [torn away] 

Your assured freind and [servant] 
JOHN SMITH 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassumbazar. 


Letter LXXXIII. 


Samuel Bullivant to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3695.) 


[Samuel Bullivant was elected factor on Nov. 13, 
1667, at 201. per annum, his securities being 
John Bullivant (probably his father) and 
Daniel Hart. He sailed to India in the Black- 
amore with Richard Edwards, and was em- 
ployed at Masulipatam until the end of the 
year 1669, when he was transferred to Higli. 
Details of his illness and temporary delirium 
while at that place are given in Letter LVIII. 
In 1672 Bullivant was sent to Patna, and 





* See Letter LXXXI. 

t Probably ‘‘ Seerpaw,” for saropa, a dress of 
honour. 

t John Vickers. 

§ Smith had been negotiating with the 
authorities at Dacca to obtain redress of griev- 
ances suffered by the English at the hands of 
Malik Kasim, Governor of Higli. 

|| Parwana, official letter, order. 
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eventually rose to be Second of that factory. 
He died there, unmarried, on Dec. 22, 1677. 
See ‘ Court Minutes,’ vol. xxva. p. 44, vol. xxvi. 
pp. 62, 67, 68; O. C. 3171; ‘ Factory Records,’ 
Fort St. George, vols. xvi. and xxviii. ; ‘Diaries 
of Streynsham Master,’ ed. Temple, vol. ii. 
p. 20; P.C.C. Admons.] 
Singee* November 5th 1672 


Mr Richard Edwards 
respected Freind 

By the Cossids that goe with’ the 
bookes of this Factory to you, I have put a 
silver Coja,f made up in Wax-cloath, 
directed to Mr Clavell. These are to desire 
you when they shall arive with [yo]u that 
you would take it of them, and [dis]peed it 
forward to Hugly by some trusty Cossid 
that you shall send thither. I have not 
more but to beg your pardon for this trouble, 
and to subscribe 

Your reall freind to serve you. 

Sami. BULL[IVA]NT 


P.S. I hope you have before this received 
the ps. of stuffe sent you in charge of 
Medena,{t Mr Marshalls servant, as also the 
2 bags of Saltpetre sent on Cockletts§ boate, 
the cheife Boateman 

Idem S. B. 


[Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards, 
Merchant in Cassimbuzar 


LetTreR LXXXIV. 
George Peacock to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3699.) 


[George Peacock was ‘entertained writer for 
Bantam,’’ in Sumatra, on Oct. 1, 1667, his 
securities being John Peacock and William 
Okes. On Nov. 22 following, however, he was 
elected ‘‘ for the Coast and Bay ” and granted 
& passage in the Madras Merchant. On his 
arrival at Masulipatam he was sent on to 
Bengal, and was employed at Higl! and Balasor 
until early in the year 1675, when he was 
ordered to Patna and stationed there as Third. 
In March, 1677, he was back at Higlf, and, 
being left in charge of the factory, picked the 
lock of the Water Gate between 10 and 11 at 
night, ‘‘the Porter haveing after 9 a Clock 
brought him the Keyes as usually,” and went 
off without leave. His offence was the greater, 
since two Englishmen who had embroiled 
themselves with the native authorities at 
Higli were under arrest in the factory and 


out leave, upon his one business.’”’ He then 
appears to have gone back to Patna, for in 
July of 1677 he was summoned as a witness 
against Samuel Hervy, who was accused of 
holding atheistical doctrines. In November 
of the same year he accompanied the fleet of 
saltpetre boats from Patna to Higlf, halting 
at Kasimbazar on his way. By this time the 
Bengal Council were thoroughly incensed 
against him, and on Dec. 30, 1677, he was 
summoned to Balasor and ‘‘ soundly checked ’” 
for his ‘“‘ Irregularities,’’ and was ‘ ordered to 
give a pass Acknowledging his faults and that 
he would be more conformable to orders in 
the future.” 

In 1678 Peacock was Third and Warehouse- 
keeper at Balasor, and was indulging in hopes 
of private trade, as appears by a letter he 
wrote to Edwards on May 7, 1679. On Jan. 1, 
1680, he married Sarah Berresford at Higlf, 
and at the same time was appointed Chief at 
Patna. But bad reports of his conduct had 
reached the Court of Committees, and in March, 
1682, they wrote to Bengal, ordering him to 
be discharged and sent home as a “ creature 
of Mr Vincents”’ who ‘did wickedly abuse 
us in the sorting of our Romalls [kerchiefs].”’ 
In their letter of November, 1682, the Court 
repeated the order for the discharge of Peacock 
and his ‘ confederates’ unless ‘‘ by repent- 
ance’’ they merited favour. Whether Pea- 
cock would have regained his position is un- 
certain, but he had no opportunity of accepting 
the Court’s alternative, as he died either before 
the letters from England reached India or 
shortly after their arrival. His death is 
reported in a letter from Higlf of December, 
1683, but the date of the event is not given. 
In the following year his widow married Fytch 
Nedham, one of her late husband’s ‘ con- 
federates.”’ 

Administration of George Peacock’s effects 
was granted on June 12, 1684,to John Llewellin 
for ‘‘Sara Peacock (since married to Fytche 
Nedham), relict and only legatee.”’ 

No details of George Peacock’s parentage 
have been ascertained. The John Peacock 
who was his security may be identical with 
John Peacock of Chawley, Berks, adminis- 
tration of whose goods was granted to his 
brother Francis on June 24, 1669. See ‘ Court 
Minutes,’ vol. xxva. p. 45, vol. xxvi. pp. 47, 
67; O.C. 3326, 3765, 4569, 4570, 4606; 
‘ Factory Records,’ Hugli, vols. i. ii. and iv., 
Fort St. George, vols. xvi. and xxviii., Kasim- 
bazar, vol. i.; Miscellaneous, vol. iiia.; Letter 
Books, vol. v. p. ~~, vol. vi. p. 478, vol. vii. 
pp. 105, 238 ; P.C.C. Admons.] 


Hugly the 13th November 1672 


Mr Richard Edwards 


Esteemed friend 
Long before this I received yours of 


might have escaped. On April 4 Peacock re- - A 
_ turned, “ haveing been absent 15 daies with-| the 16th ulto.* wherein you desired me to 


write to Mr Vincent concerning the Taffaties, 
* Singhiya, near Patna, where the Company’s | but I find him other wise then I though[t] 
factory was situated. he was, his words to be only taken as 
t poe a See Letter V. Compliments, and not other wise then I tell 
+ -vMadadu . 
§ I have found no other mention of this in- 
dividual. * This letter has not been traced. 
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y[ou], having now had proof of him. As to 
wine I have but one ches[t] for my selfe, but 
have write for more to Mr Bugden who 
hfas p]romised to send to the amount of 
130 rupees. Halfe of what I have, or shall 
have, shall spaire to you as I promised, Mr 
Clavell having disapointed me of one Chest, 
and another spent. I have not more att 
resent, only pray remember those things 
F irematty writt to you for, being for Mr 
Nurse, in soe doing you will obleidg 
Your assured friend and servant 
Gro. PEACOCK 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassumbuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be continued.) 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


(See 10 S. viii. 201 ; xii. 164; 11 S. vi. 207; 
viii. 44; 12S. iv. 125.) 


(Conclusion. ) 


St. Neots (10 S. xii. 164). 


Sharp (James Carter), 1785-1801. He was also 
organist of St. Neots Parish Church, and took 
part in the Grand Musical Festival in West- 
i Abbey, second performance, June 3, 
786. 

Fox (William), 1807—June, 1811. The Cam- 
bridge Chronicle for June, 1811, contained the 
following advertisement :— 

Printer’s Business. 

St. Neots, Hunts, June 25, 1811. 

William Fox returns grateful thanks to his 
friends and the public in general for the liberal 
support he has experienced in the different 
departments of his trade, viz., Printing, Book- 
selling and Binding, Stationery, Paper-hanging, 
Drapery, Haberdashery, Hosiery, &c., &c., 
and begs leave to inform them he has declined 
the Business in favour of Mr. John Geard of 
Hitchin, whom he takes the liberty of recom- 

mending to their patronage.... 

Fairy (Samuel) is given as a bookseller in Pigot’s 
‘ Directory ’ for 1830. Drapery was, however, 
the more important department of his business. 
I have a plan of his premises in the Market 
Square, next to the Cross Keys Hotel, when 
they were sold in 1830. 

Stott (J.). His sale catalogue (‘‘ who is leaving 
the town ”’) is dated July 24, 1848. 

Tomson (David Richard), printer, 1848-87. 
Born July 23, 1826; died May 1, 1910, aged 
83 years. He set up the first clectric-telegraph 
form that was printed, and many of the first 
time-tables for English railways. 

ape (William), stationer, &c., High Street, 





Handford (Robert Wm.), stationer and printer, 
1863. In business only about one year. 

Wells (Zachariah), printer, 1891-7. Wells had 
been in partnership with Evans up to 1887. 
In 1891 Wells commenced printing on his own 
account, and in 1898 he took his son Frank 
into partnership as Wells & Son. Zachariah 
Wells died Feb. 8, 1912, aged 65 years. 

Wells & Son, printers, 1898-1901. 

Wrycroft (David Sewell), The Cross, printer, 
1898-1908. In 1908 he took his brother into 
partnership, and in 1909 he sold his printing 
business to Percy C. Tomson, retaining the 
bookselling branch, when he removed to new 
premises in the High Street. 

Wrycroft Bros., printers, 1908-9. 

Robins (T.), 1902-5. Succeeded Richard Keeling, 
who died Aug. 2, 1902. His proprietorship 
lasted only a short time, for he died Feb. 28, 
1905. 

I should like to make a passing allusion 
to the famous St. Neots Paper Mills. The 
history of the mills is most interesting, and 
would well repay careful study, as woven 
paper was first made here; but the subject 
is rather outside my scope. 

HUNTINGDON (11 S. vi. 207). 

Lovell (Thomas), Nov. 20, 1852. Secretary and 
Actuary to the Huntingdon Savings Bank, 
adjoining St. Mary’s Churchyard. 

Bailey (R.), bookbinder and bookseller, 1864. 

Barber (R. B.), bookbinder and bookseller, 1874- 
1904. Born in London, 1836: came to Hunt- 
ingdon as a young man, and was in the book- 
binding business with his father, opposite the 
Falcon Brewery. He commenced business at 
Godmanchester, and for the latter twenty 

ears of his life was at 125 High Street, Hunt- 
ingdon. He retired in July, 1904, handing 
the business over to his son Gerald. R. B. 
Barber a few months later died (Dec. 8, 1904). 

Goggs (William), printer, High Street, 1861- 
1914. Native of Huntingdon, son of Richard 
Goggs ; spent all his life there. He succeeded 
Hatfield over 53 years ago (1914); latterly 
carried on his busingss in conjunction with his 
son E. W. Goggs. Mr. William Gogys married 
Miss Todd of Huntingdon, Aug. 5, 1863. They 
celebrated their golden wedding Aug. 5, 1913. 
Mr. Goggs died Feb. 2, 1914, aged 76, and was 
Huntingdon’s oldest tradesman. 

Taylor (Richard), foreman printer, 1866-1916. 
An interesting event took place at the residence 
of Mr. S. Herbert Wood, printer, when a clock 
was presented to Mr. Richard Taylor, bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. Richard 
Taylor, on completion of 50 years’ service 
with the firm of Alfred Wood, printer, Hunt- 
ingdon, as a mark of appreciation and respect, 
June, 1916.” 

RAMSEY (11 S. viii. 44). 

Bradley (Maria), High Street, 
(Slater’s ‘ Directory ’), 1850. 

Palmer (Frederick William), married in 1856 
Miss Ann Fairley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairley of Great Raveley, the hero and heroine 
of the famous great Raveley robbery case, 
Oct. 24, 1851. Mr. Isaac Palmer married 


bookseller 


Miss Jane Langford, Oct. 2, 1827. 
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I might appropriately mention here that 
Mr. John Wild, Sookeiiee, of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West, London, married Miss Lucy Sharpe 
of the parish of Ramsey by licence Sept. 17, 
1685. The Ramsey register also records the 
burial in 1719 of Abraham Fenton, newsman. 


SOMERSHAM. 
Wiles (James), bookseller and superintendent 
registrar, 1839-50. 


KIMBOLTON. 
Craddock (George), bookseller and sub-distributor 
of stamps, Front Street, 1850. 
Gudgeon (George Burnham), bookseller and 
stationer, Church Lane, 1850. 
Hall (Charles), bookseller, Front Street, 1850-64. 
Clarke (B.), bookseller, High Street, 1864. 
Wallis (Jas. Albert), High Street, 1877. 


Pratt (Mrs. Harriet), High Street, 1885-90. 
Wallis (Mrs. Adelaide Selina), High Street, 1885- 


1894. 

James (Miss Annie), High Strect, 1894. 

ELLINGTON. 

Spencer (Gilbert), apprentice, 1565. Son of John 
Spencer, late of Ellington, Hunts; put himself 
apprentice to William Seres, stationer of 
London, for ten years (Arber). 

CALDICOT. 

Cowper (Richard), apprentice, 1576. Son of 
Giles Cowper of Colcot, Hunts, apprentice to 
William Norton for twelve years beginning 
July 25, 1576 (Arber). 

GRAFHAM. 

Dunton (John), apprentice, 1673. Native of 
Grafham (May 4, 1659). At the age of 14 
apprenticed to Thomas Parkhurst, a bookseller 
in London. 

GODMANCHESTER. 

Tyffen (John), bookseller, 1660-61. This is the 
earliest bookseller I have found in the county. 
It is recorded in Peile’s ‘ Christ’s College,’ 1913, 
ii. 26, that ‘“‘ John [Tyffen] was admitted at 
S. John’s, 1660-61, as son of John, bookseller 
of Godmanchester.”’ 

HEMINGFORD ABBOTTS. 

Archdeacon (John), printer, 1795. Printer to the 
University of Cambridge. Died Sept. 10, 1795, 
aged 70; buried at Hemingford Abbotts. 

YAXLEY. 

Cowell (E.), bookseller, 1864. 

EARITH. 
Robinson (J.), bookseller, 1864. 
HovuGuHrTon. 
Burton (J.), printer, 1908. 
FLETTON. 

Caster (Geo. C.), printer, 1877-1914. The well- 
known Peterborough printer, specially in- 
terested in local history and topography. 
Died Jan. 12, 1914, in his 65th year, and was 
buried in Fletton Cemetery. 

I close by noting that John Slatter, 
Rector of Stibbington 1731-9, was the son of 
an Eton bookseller. He died March 28, 
1739, aged 50. HERBERT E. NorpIs. 

Cirencester. 





“ D—» LITTERY FELLERS.”’—A prominent: 
newspaper of New York has more than 
once quoted this phrase, and attributed its: 
origin to Zack Chandler, formerly U.S. 
Senator from Michigan. 

James Russell Lowell wrote from Madrid 
to an intimate friend in Boston about his 
ministerial anxieties keeping him awake 
night after night : ‘“‘ It was not myself I was 
thinking of—but the guild. I didn’t wish 
another of those ‘d—d littery fellers’ to 
come to grief.” This confession, dating 
presumably from 1877, indicated that some 
man of letters had already been a target 
for hostile criticism, and that the picturesque 
locution was then a familiar quotation. 
The writer of the present communication. 
was unable to get any information about 
its’ origin from the literary editors of New 
York and Boston, although he had believed 
for more than forty years that Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania first used the 
now famous expression. 

Reference to newspaper files of March, 
1876, made the matter clear, Richard 
Henry Dana, author of ‘Two Years before 
the Mast, was rejected as Minister to 
England on account of the hostility of 
Senator Cameron. On p. 376 of vol. ii. of 
the biography of Richard Henry Dana by 
Charles Francis Adams there is a clear 
statement about the affair :— 

‘*No matter how much his [Dana’s] nomina- 
tion to that mission might have interfered with 
projected political arrangements, supposing thatit 
did so, it would not have been within the power 
of Mr. Cameron to prevent its confirmation had 
he been able to advance no more valid objection 
than that the nominee was a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, or that, as he himself, it was alleged, 
felicitously but somewhat profanely expressed it, 
he belonged to the literary-class. The words 
(‘one of those damn literary fellers’) in which, 
as was currently reported, he conveyed his 
meaning in this last respect, became, indeed, a 
permanent contribution to American political 
parlance, and is almost the only thing elicited by 
the struggle over Dana which took a firm hold on 
the public mind and memory. There was about 
them a humor and point as well as a terseness 
which caused them to pass at once into the 
vernacular. So far as Mr. Cameron was con- 
cerned, the contest could, therefore, have been 
in its results in no way unsatisfactory; for he 
both carried his point, and at the same time made 
a lasting contribution to American political 
ee Tuomas Fiint. 

Concord, New Hampshire. 


‘* MAISONETTE”’: ‘‘ MANSIONETTE.”’ 
“* Maisonette ’’ is a word which of late years 
has come much into use, and has been well 
understood to convey the idea of the now 
almost obsolete “ bijou residence,” though 
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applicable to only a portion of a dwelling 
under one roof, and not to the whole. The 
notion of smallness and cosiness originally 
applied is destroyed, however, when, as is 
now beginning to be the case, a large and 
somewhat old-fashioned residence is cut 
into two, and each section is described by 
the dainty name, though containing as 
many rooms and staircases and just as 
much floor-space as an ordinary dwelling. 
‘To such the term ‘‘ mansionette”’ would 
appear more appropriate. 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 


JOHN Lyon, FounpER or Harrow 
SCHOOL, AND HIS GRAVESTONE.—A para- 
graph went the round of the papers about 
Feb. 7, 1918, that the gravestone of the 
founder of Harrow School in 1571 had been 
orientated—turned E. and W. I have made 
inquiries, and find that the stone in question 
is a modern one marking the place of his 
burial. The original brass is put up on the 
wall close by. This new stone was placed 
N. and §. about twenty-five years ago, as 
the seats in the church interfered with its 
tight position—E. and W. ‘The seats in 
question have been now freed, two front ones 
removed, and the gravestone reinstated 
E.and W. These facts are worth recording. 

John Lyon (1514 ?-1592) died on Oct. 3, 
1592, without issue ; his wife Joan died on 
Aug. 30, 1608, and both were buried in the 
parish church of Harrow. According to the 
“D.N.B.,’ 

_“A brass bearing their effigies with an inscrip- 
tion was during a modern restoration torn from 
the floor, with injury to the figures, and placed 
against the wall of the church; but in 1888 a 
marble slab with Latin verse inscription was laid 
over his grave.” 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


WARWICKSHIRE SHEEP Fotk-Lore.—The 
first lamb of the season was announced by 
the shepherd, who received for his pains a 
pancake specially baked, larger and thicker 
than those in ordinary use. These pan- 
takes were made in the old long-handled 

_ frying-pans, and baked on the flat hearth ; 
the pancake was not turned in the pan, but 
tossed. This was a Brailes custom. 

The advent of the first lamb was a signal 
for bringing a cock to the field, and fastening 
it by a string to a peg. It was then shot at 
by some of the company. One particular 
“Tom ” was specially wily, and “‘ ducked ” 
quickly when the gun was pointed. It was 
killed at last by the shot being “‘ greased.” 
The sportsman, a gamekeeper, laid a bet 





‘that he could kill the recalcitrant fowl. 
: This also hails from Brailes. 

| Sheepshearing commenced on June 1, 
and on that day and onwards all the men 
and boys employed were fed from the farm 
kitchen. Every man connected with the 
farm took part in the shearing. Even the 
shoemaker and blacksmith made amateur 
efforts to shear a sheep—so much the worse 
for the animal. At the end of the day a 
feast was held of beef. stuffed chine, and 
beer. At Whitchurch stuffed chine is still 
used on the oceasion, but only at Crimscot 
Farm. At Ilmington a “ posy” was laid 
on the plates set out for the men. At Long 
Marston, just across the Gloucestershire 
border, the Sheepshearing Feast and the 
Seed Feast were held together. Beef, plum 
pudding, tobacco, and beer were provided. 

J. Harvey B1.00M 


L. Bayty’s ‘Practice or Pirty’: 
‘‘ BIBBING- HOUSE” IN 1613. — In ‘The 
Epistle Dedicatory’ of ‘The Practice of 
Piety,’ addressed “‘ To the high and mighty 
Prince, Charles, Prince of Wales,’ and 
signed ‘‘ Lewes Bayly,” we read: “& 
blasphemously abusing phrases of holy Scrip- 
ture on their Stages, as familiarly as they 
vse their Tobacco-pipes in their bibbing- 
houses.” The ‘ D.N.B.’ spells the author's 
Christian name Lewis, and says that the 
third edition of ‘The Practice of Piety’ 
appeared in 1613. This part of the ‘D.N.B.’ 
appeared in 1885. Has more information 
been acquired since then about the first and 
second editions of ‘ The Practice,’ dedicated 
to Prince Henry? Is it certain that the 
author was not born at Carmarthen ? 
‘The Oxford Dictionary’ quotes “‘ bibbing- 
house’ from the year 1687 only. 

The book being of the time of Shakespere 
and Bacon, it is interesting to note the 
following words which occur therein, as @ 
supplement to ‘ The Oxford Dictionary ’ :— 


Absurded, 68...., absurded with deafenesse,.... 
Not D. 
Athean, Ep. Ded.....: & his suppressing in 
the blade of Vorstius Athean blasphemies ? 
Back-lane, 512....: Seeke out those in the 
backe-Lanes,.... Not D. 
Cretian, 5671....a right Cretian, rather than an 
vpright Christian. (Apparently meaning liar.) 
No 


t D. 

Faithfullicr, 340...., the faithfullier he will 
serue thee. 
Fare-ill, 87 
farewell I leaue thee:.... 
Fellow-brother, 658....pitty 
towards our fellow-brethren,.... 
Fellow-feeling, 658....: whereby wee learne to 
haue a fellow feeling of their calamities:.... D. 


....!QOh filthy carkasse, with fare-ill, 
Not D. 


Ng 


and compassion 
Not D. 





not before 1613. 
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Health-time, 639.. 


..; make thy Will in thy 
ot D. 
ENO. esc 


Home-dvweller, not a home-dweller. 
D. 15693 only. 

Kalender, 216...., the Kalender in thy bones, 
.-D. not. Perhaps for ‘ calenture ’’ =fever. 
On p. 328 of vol. i. of ‘ Persian Tales,’ by Ambrose 
Philips (London, 1714), we find ‘“‘...., and the 
Calenders, according to their usual Practice, ran 
to and fro in the Streets.’’ Does it then mean 
** herald, crier, monitor ’’ ? 

Lub(b)erness, 315. Vse not sleepe as a meanes 
satisfie to foggie lubernesse of thy flesh:.... Not 
D, where, however, we find ‘ lubber’”’ as an 
adjective. Cf. ‘‘ cleverness.” 

Multiloquy, 289....: that in multiloquie 
wisest man shall ouer-shoot himselfe. D. 15 
1677, 1700, 1721 only. 

Over-carry, 71...., ouer-carried with affec- 
D. 1579, 1648 only. 

Pontifician, 793....the Cwsarian and Pontifician 
pollicie of Rome, D. not before 1614. 

Spiration, 10...., equally from both the Father 
and the Son, by an internall and incomprehensible 
spiration: For as the Son receiueth the whole 
diuine Essence by generation ; so the holy Ghost 
receiueth it wholly by spiration. 

Spire, 8....: secondly, because he is spired, 
and as it were breathed from both the Father and 
the Sonne, 

Surquedred, 71...., surquedred with Drunken- 
nesse,... D. not yet. 

Trulier, 340...., the trulier a Man doth serue 
God,.... D. not after 1548. 


These quotations are from a copy of 
‘The Practice’ which has no title-page— 
thaps the edition of 1632—kept in the 
eference Library at Bath. 
Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


the 
542, 


SHAKESPEARE’S WALK. — Kelly’s ‘ Post 
Office London Directory’ does not show a 
single thoroughfare in the City of London 
bearing the national poet’s name, and 
includes only two streets so named in the 
suburbs. In the reign of Queen Anne there 
was a street known as Shakespeare’s Walk 
in the East End of London. The local 
authority might endeavour to identify its 
situation and restore the original name. 

W. A. 


THoMAS JAMES, TyYPE-FOUNDER. — The 
following advertisement appears in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1736 
(vol. vi. p. 492) :— 


“The Death of Mr. Thomas James of Bartho- 
lomew-Close, Letter-Founder, having been in- 
dustriously publish’d in the News-Papers, without 
the least mention of any person to succeed in his 
Business, it is become necessary for the Widow 
James to give as Publick Notice, That she carries 
on the business of Letter-Founding, to as great 
Exactness as formerly, by her Son John James, 
who has managed it during his Father’s long 
Illness ; the Letter this Advertisement is printed 
on, being his Performance : and he casts all other 








Sorts, from the Largest to the Smallest Size; 
also the Saxon, Greek, Hebrew, and all the 
Oriental Types of Various Sizes.” 

This advertisement is printed by Mr. 
Talbot Baines Reed in his ‘Old English 
Letter Foundries’ (p. 220), but it does not 
say where it appeared. 

It is probable that it was circulated in 
the form of a handbill, and this supposition 
is borne out by the reference to “‘ the Letter 
this Advertisement is printed on,” which 
would have no meaning in the columns of an 
ordinary newspaper, and certainly has no 
meaning in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where the type used is similar to that of 
the other pages of that publication. I have 
searched several of the London papers of 
the day without finding the advertisement, 
and I have not found that the news of 
James’s death was ‘“‘industriously pub- 
lished,’ as his widow avers. The following 
announcement appears in The Count 
Journal, or, The Craftsman, edited by Cale 
D’Anvers, of Saturday, Aug. 28, 1736, 
No. 530, p. 2, col. 2:— 

“On Sunday died of a Complication of Dis- 
temper, at his Lodgings at Islington, Mr. Thomas 
James, a Letter Founder in St. Bartholomew 
close.”” (This would be Aug. 22.) 

I have consulted the registers of St. Bar- 

tholomew the Great, Smithfield, and find 

that James was buried there on the 24th 

of the same month. These particulars are 
now, I believe, published for the first time. 
R. B. P, 

[This note by our old correspondent, whose 


death was recorded in our April issue, has been 
forwarded to us by his son.] 


‘*Stoucn”’ is the name of the flexible 
leathern tube or conduit-pipe by which 
railway engines receive water from a tank. 
During a trial at the Middlesex quarter 
sessions on Feb. 2, 1918, all the witnesses 
used this word, and the Justices alone wanted 
enlightenment. Neither the ‘N.E.D.’ nor 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ° gives this 
meaning, but ‘‘ to slouch ’”’ is Devonshire for 
to wet or drench. J. J. FREEMAN. 


WESTMORLAND CENTENARIANS’ EPITAPH. 
—In the churchyard of St. Lawrence, 
Appleby, Westmorland, is the following :— 

“To the memory of John Hall of Hoff Rowe, 
who departed this Life Jan. 19th, 1716, aged 
109 years. 

‘* Also John Hall, his son, who died Sept. 10th, 
1749, aged 86 years. 

‘* Also John Hall of Hoff Rowe, his grandson, 
who died March 27th, 1821, aged 101 years.” 

J. W. Fawoertt. 
Consett, co. Durham. 
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Oueries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


P. S. FouRNIER, PARISIAN 'T'YPE-FOUNDER. 
~In some investigations I have been 
making relative to Pierre Simon Fournier 
{commonly styled le jeune) (1712-68), the 
Parisian type-founder to whom the inven- 
tion of the ‘“ point system”’ is generally 
attributed, I am unable to solve certain ques- 
tions. These arise from the following facts. 

Pierre Simon Fournier was the son of 
Jean Claude Fournier, manager of a well- 
known Paris foundry. This Jean Claude 
had nine children, of whom six were boys. 
Three lived to maturity, and of these Pierre 
Simon was the youngest. The eldest 
brother was a type-founder, and became 
in 1730 proprietor of the Le Bé foundry, 
of which his father had for some years been 
director. He would therefore appear to be 
properly styled l'ainé. The second son, & 
printer at Auxerre, does not seem to come 
into the problem. The third son was 
named Pierre Simon Fournier, and it was 
for his elder brother that Pierre Simon, 
commonly called le jeune, first began to cut 
type. According to Lottin, the eldest 
brother’s name was Jean Pierre Fournier, 
and Lottin says that he knew of no “ speci- 
men’ of his types ever having been issued. 
But in 1742 there was issued an oblong folio 
“specimen ”’ entitled “‘ Modéies des Carac- 
téres de Imprimerie, Et des autres choses 
nécessaires audit Art. Nouvellement 
Gravés par Stmon Pterre Fournier le jeune, 
Graveur & Fondeur de Caractéres. A Paris, 
Riie des sept voyes, vis-a-vis le College de 
Reims, 1742." And in the same year a 
16mo specimen was published with the 
following title : ‘‘ Caractéres de |’ Imprimerie, 
Nouvellement Gravés, Par S. P. Fournier 
Ye jeune, Graveur & Fondeur de Caractéres. 
A Paris, Riie des sept voyes vis-a-vis le 
College de Reims, 1742.” In the preface 
to the first specimen the compiler alludes 
to his experiments in formulating type- 
measurement, and explains his system of 
“ proportions.’’ Now, the perfected scheme 
of the “ point system” has always been 
ascribed to Pierre Simon Fournier le jeune. 
He treats of it at length in his ‘ Manuel 
Typographique,’ issued in 1764, and there 
calls it his own invention, adding that he 
first published his plan in 1737, some five 
years earlier than the description appearing 
in the ‘ Modéles’ in 1742. A reference to 





this 1737 issue appears in Bigmore and 
Wyman’s ‘Bibliography of Printing.’ It 
was entitled “‘ Table des Proportions des 
Caractéres d’Imprimerie, Paris, 1737,” 4to ; 
but I have never seen it. Although Lottin 
places the two specimens just alluded to 
under Pierre Simon Fournier’s publications, 
he takes pains to give their author’s initials 
as S. P., showing that he felt the difficulty 
that puzzles me. In a note in the edition 
of J. B. Rousseau’s ‘ Cuvres,’ Bruxelles 
(Paris), 1743, printed by one of the Didots, 
the types are stated to be those of Simon 
Pierre Fournier le jeune. 

It has been suggested that Simon Pierre 
and Pierre Simon Fournier may be one and 
the same person, who at one time may have 
transposed his Christian names. But this 
seems unlikely—even more so than that a 
man would name his two sons Simon Pierre 
and Pierre Simon. In the “ specimen” of 
Ph. Denis Pierres, published at Paris in 
1785, types are shown from the foundry 
of Fournier lainé and Fournier le jeune. 
And Mr. Luther Livingston in ‘ Franklin 
and his Press at Passy’ says: ‘‘ Among the 
Franklin papers are letters signed by T. T. 
Fournier fils, T. Fournier le jeune, Fournier 
le jeune, Fournier lainé.” This, however, 
proves nothing, for Fournier le jeune (Pierre 
Simon), who by 1768 was dead, left two 
sons, one of whom was a founder, and 
Fournier Vainé had descendants, and the 
allusions may be to them. 

My question is, who was this Simon 
Pierre Fournier le jeune, and what was 
Lottin’s authority for calling the elder 
brother Jean Pierre ? Or was Lottin wrong, 
and were there two Fourniers, both founders 
of type, both investigating and improving 
the formulation of type-measurement, both 
sometimes styling themselves le jeune, and 
both issuing specimens—the elder Simon 
Pierre Fournier, the younger Pierre Simon ? 
No one has ever yet alluded to the elder 
Fournier as having any part in the formula- 
tion of the “‘ point system.” 

I proposed this problem to M. Georges 
Lepreux, the learned author of ‘ Gallia 
Typographica, but his lamentable death 
by accident at Paris occurred shortly after 
my letter should have reached him. As your 
correspondents assisted me about Ibarra 
and Julian Hibbert (see 12 S. i. 327, 410), 
I am hoping for like aid in this instance. 

In this connexion can any one tell me 
if a portrait of Joaquin Ibarra of Madrid 
has ever been engraved, and, if so, by whom, 
where, and when ? D. B. Upprxr. 

The Merrymount Press, Boston, U.S.A. 
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Water, FLEET STREET BOOKSELLER.— 
In 1864 there was in Fleet Street a book- 
seller, Mr. Waller. I should like to be put 
into communication with his representatives 
for historical purposes. 

Davip Ross McCorp. 


The McCord National Museum, 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Puinip vAN Marnrx.—Can any of your 
readers who are interested in the study of 
Dutch literature give me chapter and verse 
for allusions (by contemporary English 
writers) to ‘The Bee-hive of the Holy 
Roman Church ’—whether to the original 
or to the translation of George Gilpin, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1579 ? 

H. Latimer Jackson, D.D. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


JAPANESE “ CasT&RA.”’—On 457 of 
Lord Redesdale’s ‘Memories’ (London, 
1915) a@ note says: ‘“‘ Sponge cake—Castéra 
so called because the recipe was received 
from Spain—Castile.”’ Is it not more pro- 
bable that this castéra is a corruption of 
casero=home-made? “ Pan casero ” 
means ‘‘ household, or home-made, bread ”’ 
in Castilla to this day. The word may have 
been introduced by Catholic missionaries 
from Spain, as the epithet of a feminine 
word for some kind of a cake, and the 
¢ inserted to suit some Japanese euphonic 
prejudice. It appears that the Portuguese 
for ‘‘ bread,” pad, from Latin pane, is still 
used in Japan as the name of European 
braad. Epwakrp 8S. Dopason. 

Albert House, Bath. 


DutcH THERMOMETER OR BAROMETER.— 
I have sometimes seen in Holland a glass 
vessel which I supposed to be a barometer. 
I asked Mr. van Santen, the manager of the 
Oude Doelen Hotel at the Hague, where 
I could get one, and he at once gave me one, 
as @ parting gift. It is a glass vessel in the 
shape of half a pear, about nine inches 
long, and nearly four across. The flat side 
is intended to rest against a wall while the 
thing is suspended by a ring at the top. 
From the front rises a sort of upright spout 
or tube graduated by lines and figures 
from 1 at the bottom to 13 near the top. 
It can be charged with water by carefully 
a through the spout. Mine is about 

alf full of water, which is continually 
rising and falling in the graduated tube. 
It forms a very sensitive thermometer, the 
heat, as of the hand applied, at once driving 
the water higher up into the tube by the 
expansion of the air within. On the 





removal of the hand the water immediately 
falls ; and so, with the changes of tempera- 
ture in the places wherein it hangs, it rises 
and falls with a spirit thermometer hung 
beside it, though not at a uniform rate, as 
if barometric pressure had something to do 
with its indications. 

I shall be glad of any information about 
this thing, e.g., what it is called in Holland, 
when invented and by whom, how to be 
charged with water, and of what use it is or 
is supposed to be. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 

‘Tue Pirates,’ OPERA BY JAMES CoBB 
AND STEPHEN StroracE.—The above opera 
was produced with great success at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in 1792. But 
though the libretti of such operas were 
usually published, yet in this case, so far as 
I can learn, only the words of the songs, &c., 
were printed. Is it possible to obtain the 
dialogue, &c., a3 written by Dr. Cobb, 
without which the lyrics have little sig- 
nificance ? LIoNEL FE. Satz. 

24 South Audley Street, W.1. 


WittaumME.—I should be glad to ascertain 
the date and other particulars of the 
marriage of David Willaume of Tingrith, 
Bedfordshire, and to obtain any information 
relating to his three sons: Edward, who 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge from Trin. 
Coll. in 1770; Charles, who graduated B.A. 
from the same college in 1761; and John, 
who graduated M.A., also from the same 
college, in 1767. G. F. R. B. 


Mossor Famity.—Information will be 
welcomed on the Irish or other branches of 
the Mossop family. Reply direct to 

Wirit1am MacArruour. 

79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


Forster oF Hanstope, Buckxs.—The 
writer will be much obliged to any one who 
will give him any information as to the 
origin and progeny of this family, living 
there in 1660. WALTER BARTON. 


W. Kwiveton: Irish SrippreE ENGRAv- 
Incs.—I possess @ pair of stipple engravings 
of Irish landscapes—views of Muckish and 
Lough Foyle, co. Donegal. The engraver 
was a W. Kniveton. Particulars concern- 
ing him will oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘ LLEWELYN’ AND ‘ LLEWELYN’S HEIR.’ — 
Who were the authors of ‘ Llewelyn,’ a tale 
of Cambria in four cantos, Calcutta, 1838, 
and ‘ Llewelyn’s Heir,’ 3 vols., 12mo, 1846 2? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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SrevENSON’S ‘Tur Wrone Box.’—I shall 
be grateful to any students of that delight- 
ful book who will solve the following diffi- 
culties for me. 

(a) Chap. viii. ‘‘ What is life,” passionately 
exclaimed the French philosopher, ‘‘ without the 
pleasures of disguise? ’’—What French philo- 
sopher, and where? Or is it a mere hoax of the 
author’s ? : 

(6) Chap. x. -++.& heavy body, where 
(slightly altering the expressions of the song) no 
heavy body should have been.”—What song? 
Please give rs chapter and verse ”’ reference. 

(c) Chap. iv. ‘It has been remarked by some 
judicious thinker (possibly J. F. Smith) that 

ovidence despises to employ no instrument, 
however humble.’—Who is or was J.‘ F. Smith ? 
Or is this Stevenson’s fun ? 

(d) Chap. ix. ‘‘ You'll ask me to help you out 
of the muddle. I know I’m emissary of Provi- 
dence, but not that kind! You get out of it 
yourself, like A’sop and the other fellow.””—What 
story of Msopisalluded to ? Itmust be observed, 
of course, that the speaker is fuddled. 

(e) Chap. vii. ‘‘ What the Governor of South 
Carolina said to the Governor of North Carolina,” 
— and verse’’ references for this 
story. 


What is the meaning of the following ? 


1, ‘‘ Here he was, ab agendo, at seventy-three ”’ 
(chap. i.). 

2. “ Obliterated voyagers ”’ (chap. ii.). 

3. ‘ Like an ungrateful clock’? (chap. xi. near 
the beginning). 

4. ‘‘So advertised a storehouse ” (chap. xi.).— 
Can this be meant for “ self-advertising,” ‘‘ un- 
mistakable ”’ ? 

5. “ The three-letter E was broken ”’ (chap. xiv.). 

6. Chap. xiii. ‘‘ But then Michael has accom- 
plices—that Scotchman and the whole gang.”— 
Whom does Morris mean? He cannot mean the 
“capable Scot’’ of chap. i. Michael’s only 
accomplice that I can find is his faithful house- 
keeper the Scotchwoman Teena. 

7. Chap. xv. ‘‘I owe you one pound ten: 
don’t you rouse the British Lion.” How does 
John owe Morris this sum ? 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


“ec 


Ashfield, Bedford. 


Satamanca Doctor.—Who was this? 
I shall be glad of some particulars of him. 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


BEACONSFIELD’S NovELs : Keys WANTED. 
—Can any one help me to keys of the 
characters in Lord Beaconsfield’s novels— 
in ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ ‘ Venetia,’ ‘ Conings- 
by,’ and ‘ Tancred’ if possible ? Such keys 
appeared, I think, in The Graphic some 
years ago. LINDISFARNE. 

_, [Keys to ‘Endymion’ were printed at 6 S. 
li, 484; iii. 10, 31, 95 (the first was reprinted at 
8 S. iii. 482). Keys also to ‘ Vivian Grey’ were 
printed at 8 S. ili. 321, 322; to ‘ Coningsby,’ 





JamMES Epwarp Warp of New York, 
founder of the Ward line of steamers, came 
from King’s or Queen’s County, Ireland. 
He had a sister Catherine and a nephew 
Michael Ward. I should be grateful for 
particulars concerning this family. 

E. C. Frntay. 


BERNARD =PayNE.—William Bernard of 
Clogristie, co. Carlow, gent., married Caro- 
line Payne, widow, Feb. 7, 1764, in Carlow. 
I should be glad to ascertain particulars 
of their birth and burial, and the names of 
their children; also the Christian name of 
Mrs. Payne’s first husband. 

E. C, Finiray. 

1453 Hyde Street, San Francisco. 


NEALE AND Dutton Famities oF CHEAM. 
—Is anything known of the families of 
Neale and Dutton of Cheam, Surrey ? 
The following inscription is from a black 
marble tomb in the churchyard :— 

‘‘ Here lyes ye bodyes of Christiana, the wife 
of Henry Neale of Cheame, who was buried ye 
29th of March, 1664, and ye said Henry Neale, 
who was buried ye 29th of August, 1675. Also 
their daughter Eliza Dutton, who was murdered 
ye 18th of July, 1687, by her neighbour, in- 
deavering to make peace between him and his 
wife, aged 53 years ; also Deleval Dutton her son, 
who departed this life....1680.” : 

Any information will be gratefully re 
ceived. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


Warp Famity or Norwicu.—In the 
‘ History of the City and County of Norwich’ 
(1768), p. 347, occurs the following :— 


“In the night of Dec. 25, 1766, a sudden and 
terrible fire broke out at the dwelling-house of 
Mr. Ward, a butcher in Ber Street, which in a 
very short space of time entirely consumed the 
same, together with Mr. Ward’s wife, mother, 
two children, a grandchild, and a maidservant ; 
Mr. Ward himself and two sons narrowly 
escaping.” 

The entry in the parish register at St. 
John Sepulchre, Norwich, concerning the 
above, reads :— 

‘©1766. Buried in the year of our Lord 1766— 

Susannah Ward, married 

woman, aged 62 .. .. December 28 

Elizabeth Tooley, married woman, 

aged 70 me 

Bartho: Ward, single 

Ann Ward, infant 

Lucy Nixon, infant ae me 

Ann Garrold,single woman, aged 17 ,, * 
These six were all burnt, and the remains buried 
in one coffin.” 

The record of the burial of George Wards 
at the age of 63, is to be found in St+ 


” 
> 


man, aged 13 





iii, 363 ; and to ‘ Lothair,’ iii. 444 ; iv. 24.] 





John Sepulchre under Feb. 3, 1775; and 
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in the same register are entries between 
1739 and 1758 of fourteen children by his 
wife Susannah. Four of the sons (viz., 
Charles, George, Henry, and William) are 
mentioned in his will, dated Oct. 6, 1774, 
proved Feb. 25, 1775 (Norwich Arch- 
deaconry Court, Reg. 1775, fo. 19). 

Can any reader throw light on the 
ward of George Ward, or furnish in- 
ormation where the record of his birth is 
to be found? Correspondents are asked 
to communicate directly with me. 

W. Reap Warp. 

Haslemere, 21 Beechfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Westcar Famiry.—John Westcar died 
March 15, 1784, aged 63; and Joanna his 
wife died Nov. 3, 1800, aged 86. There is a 
marble tablet to their memory on the west 
wall of the south aisle of Hethe Church, 
Oxon. 

Henry Westcar, gent., son of the above, 
died March 27, 1805, aged 52, and was 
buried in Hethe Church. There is a stone 
in the floor of the nave to his memory, also 
a lozenge-shaped tablet on the west wall of 
the nave; on the latter he is described as 
late of the borough of Southwark. 

Can any one give me additional particulars 
about these persons ? 

L. H. CHamMBeErs. 

Bedford. 


De Quency Famity.—Will any reader 
knowing anything pertaining to the resi- 
dences, places of burial, histories, or 
escutcheons of the medieval family of De 
Quency kindly communicate with me ? 

L. E. Dicx1ns. 

Uplands, Church Road, Yardley, Birmingham. 


THomas Rocerson, A.M., Roya.ist.— 
Was he related to the Rogerson family of 
Norfolk? The reference to Richard, 
steward of the St. Paul’s School feast in 
1716, at p. 98 supra, is of interest here. 
We had a rector Thomas Rogerson to whom 
Walker devotes an unusually long account 
in his ‘Sufferings of the Clergy’ (1714, 

art ii. pp. 347-8); that he had a wife 

argaret is stated in Proc. of the Committee 
for Plundered Ministers (Add. MS. Brit. 
Mus. 15671, fol. 41b), but who she was or if 
they had issue we know not, nor is she 
mentioned in Thomas’s letter to his patron, 
& most valuable document (Add. MS. Brit. 
Mus. 23959, fol. 49-50); nor do I find his 
death anywhere recorded. John and 
another Rogerson are mentioned in Cal. of 
Domrstic State Papers of 1664-5 (pub. 1863), 
p- 451, and 1690-1 (pub. 1898), p. 407. 





There are monuments at Denton, near 
Harleston in Norfolk, to the Rev. Robert, 
who was born in 1627, and married Barbara 
Gooch of Mettingham in Suffolk ; and to the 
Rev. Thomas, born 1661 and died 1723, 
Rector of Ampton in Suffolk, of whom 
Bloomfield adds, ‘‘ Being a non-juror, he 
resigned his living of Ampton and lived a 
peaceable retired life’? at Denton. 
CLAUDE Morey, 
Monk Soham House, Framlingham. 


THOUSAND: ITS SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
Sien.—In the seventeenth century writers 
occasionally used a sign resembling a U or 
a V to mark off thousands in the same way 
as the comma is now employed to divide 
hundreds; but why was this form used, and 
what was its precise signification? In the 
MS. of Peter Mundy (MS. Rawl. A 315 at 
the Bodleian Library) it is several times em- 
ployed, but by no means _ consistently 
throughout the MS. L. M. ANstEy. 


MazxEs IN YORKSHIRE.—In 1872 the late 
Canon Greenwell saw traces of @ maze on 
the north side of Egton, near Whitby, 
adjacent to the road. It has also been said 
that another maze was planted at July Park, 
or St. Julian’s, not far from Goathland. 
I shall be much obliged if any one can give 
information in reference to these or possibly 
to other mazes in the neighbourhood. 

Whitby. GEORGE AUSTEN. 


“Tur BANNER OF THE RESURRECTION ” : 
THE Frac oF St. GEORGE.—Mr. W. 
Carden in a note on p. 155 of his interesting 
book ‘The City of Genoa’ writes of ‘the 
‘ Resurrection ’ in the lunette of the north- 
east chapel of San Matteo, painted by 
Giuseppe Palmieri, in which Christ is seen 
bursting from the tomb with the Genoese 
flag in his hand.” 

The Genoese flag alluded to is the same 
as the flag of England, i.e., the flag of 
St. George, a red cross on a white ground. 
Pictures of the Resurrection frequently 
represent our Lord with a flag of this kind. 
It is, however, not connected with St. George 
in any way, the idea being taken from 
the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus; _ see 
Farrar’s ‘Christ in Art’ at pp. 441-4. 
Presumably the cross which the Crusaders 
took was based on early pictures of the 
Resurrection. 

Is it known when the red cross on a white 
ground first became connected with the 
name of St. George, and when St. George’s 
flag was first adopted as the national flag 


|of England ? 
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So far as Genoa is concerned, she appears 
to have adopted St. George as her patron 
before 1379, when the cry of the Genoese 
admiral Pietro Doria was, ‘‘ A Venezia, a 
Venezia, e viva San Giorgio.” The Compera 
di San Giorgio came into existence in 1407 ; 
in 1451 this bank became possessed of the 
old Palazzo del Capitano, and in 1465 
Corsica was given into the keeping of this 
bank. The city of Genoa would appear to 
have taken her arms and flag from the 
Compera di San Giorgio. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(The history of the English national flag was 
exhaustively discussed in the Ninth Series. See 
vy. 414, 440, 457, 478; vi. 17, 31, 351, 451, 519; 
vii. 193; viii. 67, 173; ix. 485; x. 31, 94, 118; 
xii. 327, 372, 398, 454, 608.) 


Berry, Actor.—When Garrick played 
Richard IIT. at Drury Lane, he was supported 
by “ Mr. Berry’ as King Henry. Was this 
a member of the Berry (or de Berry) family, 
at one period of Barnstaple, South Molton, 
or that neighbourhood ? 

Oscar Conv BErry. 

Monument House, Monument Street, E.C.3. 


D.O.M.—What do the letters D.O.M. 
stand for on a Benedictine bottle? The 
following have been suggested to me: 
“Deus omnium magister’’ and ‘* Deus 
omnes ministrat.” In # cemetery near 
Ypres nearly every grave bears these 
letters, besides R.I.P. in some cases, whether 
the inscription over the grave is in Flemish 
or French. Roy GARART. 

{Howard Collins in his ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary,’ 1912, expands D.O.M. as ‘“ Deo 
optimo maximo.”’] 


GEORGE Goopwin’s ‘ Risinc CastTLE.’— 
Can any reader supply me with particulars 
of the author of this poem (referred to in 
the article on ‘ Southey’s Contributions to 
The Critical Review,’ ante, p. 95), and with a 
copy of the poem itself ? 

H. L. Braprer-LAWRENCE, 
Paymaster R.N.V.R. 


[If a copy is sent to the office of ‘N. & Q.’ it 
will be forwarded to the querist.] 


ArpaGH Famity.—I am compiling some 
notes on the above family, and shall be glad 
to hear from any one who can supply 
information. J. ARDAGH. 


Henry NEELE (1798-1828).—I shall be 
glad to have any information about this 
poet’s manuscripts. The MS. of ‘ Mount 
Carmel,’ an unpublished dramatic sketch, 
18 In my collection. J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





Ho.ityHocks.—Our present camp is a 
mass of hollyhocks. I am told that they 
were first brought to England by the 
Crusaders. Is this true? and what is the 
meaning of the second part of the name ? 

M.D., E.E.F. 

Palestine. 

[The great Oxford Dictionary says : ‘‘ The guess 
that ‘ the hollyhock was doubtless so called from 
being brought from the Holy Land’ has been 
offered in ignorance of the history of the word.” 
It states that the name is composed of “ holy” 
and ‘‘ hock.” The latter is the old name of the 
mallow plant, the “ hollyhock ”’ being originally 
the marsh mallow (Althaa officinalis), though the 
name is now applied to Althea rosea, a native of 
China. Under “ hock "’ (which is, the Dictionary 
says, of unknown origin) a quotation is supplied 
as early as c. 725, from the Corpus Glossary : 
‘* Malva, hocc, cottuc.” 

For your question about “ tally-ho” 
‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ post, p. 176.) 


see 


THE Oak AND THE AsH.—Will somebody 
be so kind as to give me the correct version 
of the old weather rime about the oak and 
the ash? I should also be grateful for a 
well-attested instance—the year and the 
place being mentioned—of the ash coming 
into leaf before the oak. Ga. Cc 

Tickencote. 

[Some versions of the rime will be found at 
6S.i.614;ii. 113. Appended to the note on the 
former page are numerous references to earlier 
discussions in ‘N. & Q.’ Considerations of space 
make it necessary to confine answers to the second 
portion of the query.] 


Durnam TiTHES AND CuHaRtES II.’s 
Hovst at Yorx.—The following order to 
repair Charles II.’s house at York was 
issued in 1666/7 :— 

Henry Darcy, Esquire, for Repaire of his Mates 
House at York. 

Order is taken this fourth day of January, 1666, 
By Vertue of his Mates Lr of Privie Seale 
dat’ xxx™ August, 1666, that you deliver and pay 
of such his Mat Treasure as remaineth in your 
charge unto Henry Darcy, Esquire, keeper of his 
Mati House at Yorke, or his Assignes, the sume 
of ffoure hundredde pounds upon Accompt for the 
present necessary Hepaires of the said House. 
And these together with his or his Assignes 
Aquittance shalbe your Discharge herein, .iiij Cli. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
ASHLEY. 
Mr. Squibb. I pray pay this Order & call upon 
the Tenths of Durham accordinge to the warrant. 
Ros Lone. 
Recordatur xii™° die Feb. 1666 /[7]. 
Exam. R. Long. 


Can any of your readers say what¥the 
warrant referred to was, and also why the 
cost should be charged upon the tenths of 


Durham ? H. C. Surtess, F.S.A. 
Mainsforth, Ferryhill. 
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Maeniac Famity.—Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ 
states that in 1869 Mr. Charles Magniac 
paid 175,000/. for Chesterfield House, May- 
fair. Details are asked concerning the 
origin and records of this wealthy family. 
I believe that one was M.P. for Bedford- 


shire. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


ConstituTIon Hitt.—Why and when 
was the name Constitution Hill given to the 
road past Buckingham Palace. garden to 
Piccadilly ? I have been searching all our 
own old books on London and also those of 
the excellent Free Library in this town, 
but cannot find this particular information. 

M. 

Folkestone, 

(Dr. F. J. FoRNIvALL supplied at 8 S. viii. 5 
the following note on the name, taken from 
Richard King’s ‘The Complete Modern London 
Spy, 1781, p. 27: ‘‘ Having left the hospital 
[St. George’s], we proceeded through the Green 
Park, sometimes called Constitution Hill, on 
account of the salubrious air which is there 
found.’’] 


Pruerms’ Marxs.—On the south door 
of Shere Church, near Guildford, are certain 
*‘ pilgrims’ crosses,” scratched by pilgrims 
on their way to Canterbury. Will some 
reader kindly give information concerning 
similar “‘ pilgrims’ marks’’ to be seen 
elsewhere ? CoLet. 


** Laycock.” —In Marjorie Bowen’s ‘ The 
Governor of England,’ p. 180, we read :— 
**She made no reply at all, but stared at the 
haggled corpse of Major Cuffe, twisting her hands 
in her flowered laycock apron.” 
What is the meaning of the word “‘ laycock ”’? 
M.A. 
[Is it possibly a misprint for “ laylock,” one of 
the many spellings of “ lilac ”’ ?] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Un Dieu défini, c’est un Dieu fini. 
Gy Rs 


2. “‘ There a bit of England is.’’ These words 
are sometimes used in reference to one of our 
soldiers who has died and been buried in France. 
Whence come they ? A. ©. T. 

[2. Are they a reminiscence of the opening lines 
of Rupert Brooke’s ‘ The Soldier’ ? 

If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there ’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England.] 


8. He claps his hands. Now, twanging, braying, 
You tuning fiddlers, fall to playing ! 
Scrape it, fiddlers! Foot it, dancers ! 
See how heel to fiddle answers. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 





Replies. 


PICKWICK, ORIGIN OF THE NAME: 
PICKWICK FAMILY OF BATH. 


(12 S. iv. 12, 51, 89.) 


I sEE no reason for doubting the statement 
which appears in the fifth chapter of John 
Forster’s ‘ Life of Charles Dickens,’ 5th ed., 
1872, vol. i. p. 88, note: “‘ The name of his 
hero [Pickwick], I may add, Dickens took 
from that of a celebrated coach-proprietor 
of Bath.” This “celebrated coach-pro- 
prietor’’ was Moses Pickwick. Cf. ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ chap. xxxiv. p. 374, original edition. 
It is, perhaps, interesting to note that one 
of Alfred Crowquill’s extra plates (c. 1837) 
presents ‘ Mrs. Dowler in the Bath Coach.’ 
She is looking out of the window. On the 
door is ‘‘ Moses Pickwick—Bath.”’ 

In the Pickwick Exhibition at the New 
Dudley Gallery, 169 Piccadilly, 22 July— 
28 Aug., 1907, was shown a “ Threefold 
Screen, formerly belonging to Moses Pick- 
wick of Bath. On the Screen are painted 
the Rules and Regulations ielating to 
Passengers, Fares, Luggage, &ec., &ce. Lent 
by Mr. Austin King.” In The Dickensian 
of September, 1907 (vol. iii. p. 235), is a 
small but legible reproduction of the screen. 
At the top is ‘‘ From the White Hart, Bath ” 
—‘‘ Coaching Notices formerly in the office.” 
At the foot of the third fold is ‘‘ Moses 
Pickwick & C°, September 1*, 1830.” 

A legend about this Moses Pickwick was 
given in ‘N. & Q.’ of April 2, 1887 (7 S. 
iii. 273). After referring to the name of 
Pickwick having been taken by Dickens 
from ‘‘ Moses Pickwick”? which appeared 
‘‘on many of the stage-coaches that plied 
between Bristol and London sixty to 
seventy years ago,” the writer continues :— 

‘This coach ae was a foundling, left 
one night in a basket in Pickwick Street, and 
brought up in Corsham workhouse till he was old 


enough to be employed in the stables where the. 


mail and stage coaches changed horses. By his 
good conduct and intelligence he got on to be 
head ostler, and from that to horse coaches, and 
eventually to be a coach proprietor. His 
Christian name was given to him as being a 
foundling, and his surname from the village where 
he was left as an infant.” 


The article is signed P. No authority is 
quoted, no references are given. No ex- 
planation appears of the assertion that the 
child was found in Pickwick Street (name of 
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town or village not given), and named from 
the unnamed village where he was left as 
an infant. 

Notwithstanding this confusion and the 
absence of authority, the late Mr. F. G. 
Kitton, who was a prolific writer on Charles 
Dickens, adopted P.’s story in the article 
quoted by W. B. H. (ante, p. 51), and 
reproduced it practically verbatim in Temple 
Bar thirteen months later, confusion in- 
cluded, without saying that his authority 
was merely the zpse dixit of an anonymous 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Neither P. nor Mr. Kitton appears to 
have made any inquiries about the Pickwick 
family of Bath or about the Corsham 
workhouse. I have ascertained from the 
Vicar that there is no workhouse there. 


Following a certain case tried March 2, 
1888 (see 7 8. v. 285), in which Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens for the defendant had to call as a 
witness @ Mr. John Pickwick, ‘“ a Birming- 
ham correspondent in the newspapers ”’ 
was quoted (7 8. v. 455) as alleging that 
Pickwick, the Bath coach proprietor of 
Dickens’s day, 

“was picked up hy a lady, as a child abandoned 
by its mother, in a suburb of Bath—Bathwick, 
then commonly called ‘ Wick.’ Hence the lady, 
who adopted the child and gave him a good 
education, called him Moses Pickwick. He made 
good use of his education in after life, and became 
a most successful man, for some time supplying 
- = horses for the coaches between Bath and 
mdon. 


This time the workhouse vanishes, and 
Bathwick or Wick accounts for Pickwick. 


The Rev. W. R. Hoppsrr, the writer of 
the reply, adds :— 

“The Bath newspapers, however, alleged that 
the particulars of this story were not altogether 
correct ; that it was the father of Mr. Dickens’s 
Pickwick who was picked up in his infancy as a 
deserted baby, but that the circumstance occurred 
ina village of the name of Pickwick, near Corsham, 
in Somersetshire. Hence he received the name 
of Moses Pickwick, which he transmitted to his 
=, the successful coach proprietor of Dickens’s 

y: 

The late Mr. J. F. Meehan in his ‘ A Few 
of the Famous Inns of Bath and District,’ 
1913, gives a revised version of the legend 
{p- 31) :— 

“At that time [i.e., Mr. Pickwick’s visit to 
Bath] a Mr. Moses Pickwick was an occupant of 
the White Hart at Bath. His grandfather, 
Eleazar Pickwick, was a foundling. Towards 
the latter end of the eighteenth century a lady (so 
runs the legend) was driving through Wick, near 
Bath, and saw a bundle under the hedge, and 
looking closer into it she discovered an infant. 
She was so kind-hearted as to take the child home, 
and in due time she had him christened ‘ Pick- } 





wick,’ as being picked up at Wick. He was well 
educated by her, and, having a taste for coaching, 
was taken into the service of the coaching hotel, 
the White Hart, devoted himself to the horse and 
coaching business, and at the time of ‘ Boz’s’ or 
‘Mr. Pickwick’s’ visit his grandson, Moses, was 
the actual proprietor of the coaches on the road.” 
Why the lady had the foundling “christened” 
“* Pickwick,’ not Eleazar or Moses, is not 
explained. 

Mr. C. G. Harper in his ‘ Bath Road’ 
(quoted ante, p. 52) takes the foundling 
another generation back, 7.e., to the great- 
grandfather of Moses. 

The editor of The Dickensian, vol. xii. 
p. 171 (July, 1916), gives ‘‘ the foundling ”’ 
as an ancestor of Moses. 

Unless some version of the foundling 
legend of earlier date is forthcoming, one 
may suspect that it was started on its 
erratic career by P., contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in April, 1887. 

Why should it be necessary to have any 
legend at all about the name of Pickwick in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ? 

There was a William de Pikewike, co. 
Wilts, in 1273 ; see ‘ A Dictionary of English 
and Welsh Surnames,’ by the late Charles 
Wareing Bardsley, 1901. 

There was a Charles Pikwik who was 
married to Maria Potter in 1647; see ibid. 
and ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. iii. 112. Also, according 
to a note at 10S. iii. 447, there was a William 
Pykewyke ina list of jurors of Haytor in 
1281-2. 

Pickwick (Wilts) is not a creation of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century; e.g., it 
appears ‘‘ with the seat of one gentleman ”’ 
in J. Adams’s ‘ Index Villaris,’ 1680. 

The Pickwick family or families were 
probably established in Bath at least as 
early as the first half of the eighteenth 
century. One Ann Pickwick was married 
to Richard. Fisher in 1766, and a Moses 
Pickwick was a witness of the marriage of 
Eleazar Pickwick and Susanna Combs in 
1775 ; see the Register of St. Michael’s, 
Bath, and ‘ N. & Q.,’ 10S. xi. 7. 

If Ann Pickwick was about 20 years old 
when she was married, she was born about 
1746. If Eleazar and Moses were about 
20-25 years old when the former was married, 
they were born about 1750-55. Very possi- 
bly they were brothers, and possibly Ann 
was their sister. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that there was a Pickwick (probably 
born in Bath) about 1720, father of Ann, 
and perhaps of Eleazar and Moses. 

The above-named Eleazar may be the 
Eleazar who is mentioned in the following 
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extract from Joseph Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ 1888 :— 

*“ Pickwick, William, son of Eleazar, of Bath, 
Somerset (city), gentl. St. John’s College, matri- 
culated 15 May, 1793, aged 16.”’ 

There can be little doubt that the next 
extract is an account of the death of this 
youth :— 

** In his 19th year, after a long, often flattering, 
but at last fatal, illness, Mr. William Pickwick, 
son of Mr. P. of the White Hart inn at Bath. He 
had been but a short period entered at Oxford, 
when the rupture of a blood vessel impaired a 
constitution naturally good, and terminated in 
depriving society of a valuable young man, and 
his distressed parents of an only child,” &c.— 
Under date 23 April, 1795, Gentleman's Magazine, 
1795, vol. lxx. pt. i. p. 441. 

If Eleazar was about 25 years old when his 
son (William) was born, he (Eleazar) was 
born about 1752, and was, perhaps, the 
Eleazar who married Susanna Combs in 1775. 

There is a record of another eighteenth- 
century Pickwick with an Old Testament 
name in ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ ut supra :— 

‘* Pickwick, Rev. Charles, 2nd son of Aaron, of 
Bath, Somerset, gent. Worcester College, matri- 
culated 10 October, 1822, aged 19; B.A. 1826, 
_ ee Rectory, Somerset, 12 Decem- 

er, ; 


If Aaron was about 25 years old when 
his son Charles was born, he (Aaron) was 
born about 1778. He may have been a 
son of Moses who witnessed Eleazar’s 
wedding in 1775. He could not be a son of 
Eleazar if The Gentleman’s Magazine is 
correct in saying that the boy William was 
an only child. 

At 7 S. ii. 325 Mr. Grorcr ELLs cites a 
notice of the death, on Dec. 8, 1838, at Bath, 
of “‘ Mr. Eleazer Pickwick, the well-known 
West of England coach proprietor.” He 
quotes no authority excepting “ the obit- 
uary”’ of 1838. Possibly this is the Eleazar 
mentioned above as of the White Hart. 

Probably Eleazar was the ‘“ Co.” or one 
of the ‘‘ Co.” of Moses Pickwick & Co.; 
see the screen. It is, of course, impossible 
to prove absolutely that no Pickwick was a 
foundling ; but what I have written takes 
the family back to about 120 years before 
Dickens read ‘‘ Moses Pickwick’ on the 
coach door. It would be far from unlikely 
that there should be a Pickwick family in 
Bath 200 years ago and much earlier, taking 
its name from the village, distant about 
eight miles. Perhaps the name ‘ Moses ” 
(one of Eleazar, Moses, and Aaron) was the 
sole foundation of P.’s legend and _ its 
retrogressive variants. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





In Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars’ the 
following entries occur, under the respective 
years 1791 and 1816, at pp. 281 and 301 :— 

“Pickwick, William (Bapt. 8 Aug., 1776), 
Lyncombe and Widcombe, Bath. Left, April, 
1793. Major in the Army, and son of the Coach 
Proprietor. See ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ ch. 36.” 

‘* Pickwick, Charles (Bapt. 17 Sept., 1803), 
Bath. To Wore. Coll. B.A. 1826.” 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT., 





BaRREL-Oraans (12 S. iv. 100).—The 
statement that the first barrel-organs were 
imported into England from the Low 
Countries rests on @ passage quoted by 
Miss Schlesinger in her article in ‘The 
Ency. Brit.’ from Jedediah Morse’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Geography’ (Boston, Mass., 1796). 
The lady begins her article by defining a 
barrel-organ as ‘‘ a small portable’’ instru- 
ment ‘‘ mechanically played by turning a 
handle,” and follows this up later with a 
reference to a certain organ-builder, Jehan 
van Steenken dit Aren, in the fifteenth 
century, who built an organ that was not 
portable like the English street-organ, but 
& very substantial instrument, which, more- 
over, evidently played of itself without any 
human help. Next we have the statement 
that accurate and detailed diagrams of 
every part of the mechanism for a large 
stationary (not portable) barrel-organ worked 
by hydraulic power (not by hand) were 
published in 1615. We may assume that 
the lady means Solomon de Caus’s ‘ Les 
Raisons des Forces Mouvantes,’ which was 
published during that year at Frankfurt 
in Germany, and an English translation of 
which (?) by John Leak was issued in 
London in 1659, though in this the author's 
front name is Isaac. Then we have & 
reference to a barrel-organ, also worked by 
hydraulic power, described by Dr. Robert 
Fludd, the Rosicrucian, in a book published 
at Oppenheim, also in Germany, 1617. 

With regard to the ‘‘ organo tedesco” 
mentioned in the list of the Duke of Modena’s 
instruments in 1598, we are told that 
“* tedesco ’’ meant either Dutch or German ; 
but so did ‘“‘ Dutch”’ in England. Nothing 
is said about the French name “ orgue 
d’ Allemagne ’ (Germany again), if this was 
ever actually used. M. J. Rambosson in 
his ‘ Histoire des Instruments de Musique’ 
(Paris [1897]) reproduces an engraving of @ 
portable hand-played barrel-organ by Bou- 
chardon (1737-42), and calls the instrument 
‘une orgue de Barbarie,” the name being, 
no doubt, a corruption of Barberi, the name 
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of an Italian organ-builder. Again, the 

ssage relating to a ‘‘ Dutch organ” 
mentioned in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book’ is 
taken from a pamphlet published in 1810, 
that is, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—not the eighteenth, as stated in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia.’ 

Thus the whole evidence adduced by the 
lady seems to point to a German origin of 
the hand-played portable barrel-organ. But 
there were others of unmistakable Italian 
origin, as we still knew them here in England 
not many years ago. The instrument in 
this case was carried by the organ-grinder 
on @ single wide strap across his shoulder, 
and was supported,while in action, on a 
pole. It had a more mellow tone than the 
much heavier and more noisy, brassy 
German instrument, which the player 
carried from place to place on his back on 
two straps, and deposited on a portable 
folding trestle or stand whenever he played 
it. The instrument on wheels is a later 
development which eventually became neces- 
sary with the heavy piano organs. 

_ To return to the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ the 
instrument coveted by Horace Walpole in 
1737 was raffled for 1,000l., and could not 
have been a small instrument, although it 
was but “‘a thing’’ that would play only 
8 tunes, and was easily outdistanced by the 
Earl of Bute’s organ with 60 barrels (each 
4 ft. 6 in. long and 18 in. diameter), built 
by Snetzlar, the Bavarian who built the 
church organs for Lynn Regis (Norfolk) in 
1754, Halifax in 1766, and St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, in 1774. In 1762, we are told, 
several of the most ingenious artists in the 
metropolis were engaged in building the 
said organ for the Earl of Bute; but in 
the progress of building it some difficulties 
occurred which baffied all efforts until 
“Mr. Cumming” (probably a retired clock- 
maker of that name) came to their rescue. 
As far as I can understand, he eventually 
built a new instrument, for which 57 (56 ?) out 
of the 60 old barrels were utilized, and to 


_ which 6 new ones were added with 12 Scotch 


airs on each barrel, and 2 barrels ‘“‘ with 
cotillions, &c.’”” That would have made 
65 barrels, but in his list Cumming gives 
only 64 barrels, 28 of which played solely 
Handel’s compositions, while the others 
reproduced pieces by various Italian com- 
posers and Scotch airs, besides such popular 
tunes as the inevitable ‘ Rondo’ from ‘ The 
Battle of Prague.’ In 1785 the new organ 
was removed from Luton Park to High 
Cliff, where his lordship then resided for the 
benefit of the sea air. The Earl’s residence 








with the organ was bequeathed to his son, 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Stuart, who had 
it removed when the sea undermined the 
cliff upon which the house stood, and had 
it re-erected in his house in Whitehall, but 
eventually parted with it. The instrument 
was bought for the ‘“‘ late’ Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and removed to St. Giles House 
This is all narrated by Mr. Cumming himself 
in his book published in London in 1812. 

To finish the chronology, Adam Walker, 
in 1772, in a patent secured for his “‘ Celes- 
tina,’ a keyed instrument with one, two, 
or more strings, claims that his instrument 
could be made to play by means of “a 
pricked barrel as the hand or barrel organ.” 

To sum up, the name ‘“‘ Dutch organ ”’ is 
not older than the pamphlet of 1810, earlier 
quotations only mentioning “hand or 
barrel organs.” Hence all that is known 
seems to point to a German or Italian origin, 
or both, of the hand-played portable barrel- 
organ ; but, of course, I am open to correc- 
tion. One of the most famous German 
makers was .Johann Daniel Silbermann 
(born at Strassburg in 1718), of the family 
who built, for instance, the fine organ of the 
Royal Church in Dresden in sis 7 ~— 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART AND A 
Frencu Princess (12 8. iv. 18).—Whether 
@ project of marriage between the Young 
Pretender and a daughter of Louis XV. was 
ever seriously entertained or not, there 
appear to have been rumours of the possi- 
bility of such an alliance—rumours for 
which Charles himself may have been in 
part responsible. See A. C. Ewald’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,’ vol. ii. 
p- 86:— 

‘“It was on these occasions, when the festive 
bowl went round, that Charles gave the toast 
of the Black Eye, ‘ by which,’ explains Donald, 
‘he meant the second daughter of France. 
I never heard him name any particular health 
but that alone. When he spoke of that lady, 
which he did frequently, he appeared to be more 
than ordinarily well pleased.’ ”’ 

Donald was Donald Macleod of Guatter- 
gill in Skye, who attended the Prince during 
part of his wanderings in the Western 
Islands, and gave Bishop Forbes an account 
of his adventures. 

On p. 141 of the same volume, after 
describing the French queen’s kindness to 
Charles on his return from Scotland, the 
writer says :-— 


‘Nor are we led to believe that this sympathy 
was confined only to the Consort of Louis XV. 





There was, we are told, a dark-eyed daughter of 
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the House of Bourbon who shared her mother’s 
interest in the graceful young man, and whose 
sympathy and admiration were fast developing 
into a warmer feeling.” 

But Ewald gives no reference to the letters 
or memoirs on which this statement is 
based. Elsewhere (p. 205) he writes :— 

** Rumour was ever busy with the alliances 
that the Prince was about to contract. To give 
the names of these imaginary brides is to mention 
half the royal and high-born spinsters of the 
period.” 

Andrew Lang, ‘ Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart,’ new ed., 1903, p. 294, writes of the 
toast of ‘The Black Eye’: ‘‘ Perhaps he 
really meant Clementina Walkinshaw, whose 
eyes were of the darkest.’’ However, on 
p- 331 Charles is quoted as writing to his 
father: “My opinion is I cannot as yet 
marry unless I get the King’s dauter [s?c], 
which is in vain to ask at present, and am 
afraid will always be the same.’’ The date 
is apparently Nov. 27, 1746. 

Of the daughters of Louis XV., the eldest, 
Louise Elizabeth, had been married in 1739. 
Was the daughter that rumour assigned to 
Charles Henriette or Adélaide ? Henriette 
is said to have been in love with the duc de 
Chartres. The books that I have at hand 
make a foolish mystery of the date of her 
death. EpwarpD BENSLY. 


The story of the attachment of the Young 
Pretender to a French princess is adopted 
by Aytoun in ‘Charles Edward at Ver- 
sailles,’ and he gives the authority for it 
(not a very convincing one) in a note. 

E. W. B. 


Mews or Mewys Famity (12 S. ii. 26, 93, 
331, 419, 432; iii. 16, 52, 113, 195, 236, 
421, 454).—I notice that Cassan in his 
‘ Lives of the Bishops of Winchester’ heads 
the biography of Bishop Mews, ‘‘ Peter 
Mew, Mews, or Meux, LL.D.” It is well 
known that in old days spelling went for 
very little, and the same name is constantly 
found spelt in a variety of ways. Bishop 
Mews, as many readers will know, was the 
famous warrior bishop, the record of whose 
life is specially interesting just now. Besides 
Cassan’s account of. him there is a long 
notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

While Peter was Bishop of Winchester, 
his near kinsman (possibly, indeed, his 
brother) Ellis Mewys or Mews was living at 
Winchester, and was elected Mayor of that 
ancient city in 1685, the two Mewys being 
thus Bishop and Mayor of Winchester at 
the same time. Ellis Mews, who was also 





Recorder of Romsey, married at Farley 
St. John (otherwise Farley Chamberlayne), 
on Oct. 4, 1666 (the year of the awful plague 
at Winchester), Christian, only daughter of 
Oliver St. John of Farley St. John. They 
had, inter alios, a son Ellis, who on Dec. 6, 
1699, married at Farley his first cousin 
Frances St. John, daughter, and eventually 
the heiress, of Oliver St. John, who was 
M.P. for Stockbridge at his death in 1689, 
Ellis took in consequence, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the surname of St. John in lieu of 
Mewys. In little more than three months 
Frances was dead, and she was buried at 
Farley on March 15, 1700. We can under- 
stand how the young and _heart-stricken 
widower would often have been staying with 
his uncle (or at all events near kinsman) 
the Bishop at Farnham Castle. Some six 
miles from Farnham are the manor and 
parish of Dogmersfield, where shortly before 
had died old Edward Goodyer, the lord of 
that manor, and sometime High Sheriff 
of Hampshire. Edward’s eldest son, also 
Edward, had died before him; so too had 
his youngest son Thomas (both unmarried), 
so also his daughter Mary, who had married 
one of the sons of Sir Ralph Delaval, Bt. 
John and James Goodyer were still living, 
and also their sister Martha; so, too, was 
their mother, Hester Goodyer, the daughter 
of one Terry, and, before she had married 
Edward Goodyer at Elvetham in 1656, the 
widow of John Goodyer. Hester, indeed, 
reached her 90th year, and was buried at 
Dogmersfield (M.I.) in 1723. Her youngest 
child by her husband Edward Goodyer was 
Martha, who was baptized at Dogmersfield 
in 1675. 

Dogmersfield and Farnham Castle being 
adjacent, it was possibly in this way that 
the young widower Ellis St. John made the 
acquaintance of the Goodyers. At_ all 
events, we find that in 1702-3 Ellis St. John 
and Martha Goodyer were married at 
Dogmersfield. John Goodyer, the lord of 
that manor, died childless in 1712; his 
brother James (who had purchased the 
manor of West Court, Finchampstead, 
from the Hon. H. Howard) had also died 
childless in 1710. Thus the whole of the 
Dogmersfield and Finchampstead estates 
became centred in old Hester Goodyer, 
from whom they passed in 1723 to_her 
daughter Martha St. John, the wife of Ellis 
St. John of Farley St. John. On the death 
of his wife in 1725 Ellis St. John consequently 
succeeded to the Dogmersfield and Finch- 
ampstead estates, as well as those of Farley 


‘which had come to him through his first 
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wife. From Ellis and Martha descends 
the present family of St. John-Mildmay. 
Their eldest son Paulet was created a 
baronet, having been M.P. for Winchester 
and Hants, and chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, or what, at that period, corre- 
sponded to this post. He was also High 
Sheriff of Hampsbire, 8. G. G. 


Latin Exreciac RENDERINGS oF A Com- 
MITTEE Notice (12 S. iv. 73).—I have to 
thank several correspondents for their help 
in this matter. There still remains a 
difficulty, however. One of the two ver- 
sions is given in Dr. Kennedy’s ‘ Between 
Whiles,’ p. 164, but the note there leaves a 
doubt whether it is Dr. Kennedy’s own, or 
by Edward Massie of Wadham. In the 
‘Sabrine Corolla,’ 4th ed., the same render- 
ing is given with the initial K., which 
implies, of course, Kennedy’s authorship. 
If this be so (it might be a slip, and Massie 
was a Salopian), the other version, which is 
given in Judge Denman’s ‘ Intervalla’ (and 
seemingly as his own!), I would maintain 
to be Massie’s. He was an examiner in 
Durham University in 1842, the date of the 
rinted copy to which I previously referred. 
n that year Temple Chevallier was his co- 
examiner, and though Mr. Pears (Cheval- 
lier’s grandson) has always regarded him as 
the author (as have others), it might be that 
Massie handed it over to Chevallier, who 
added the Latin notes and saw it through 
the press. If, of course, we dare assume 
the ‘ Between Whiles’ version to be Massie’s 
(which Kennedy’s note quite allows, though 
‘Sabrine Corolla’ hardly sanctions it), then 
to Prof. Chevallier may be assigned the 
authorship of the other. 

Sryzi0ouR R. Coxe. 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


In ‘ Between Whiles,’ by B. H. Kennedy 
(2nd ed., 1882, Deighton, Bell & Co.), on 
p. 164, is a rendering in Latin elegiacs of 
the committee notice, beginning :— 

Consilio bonus intersis de ponte rogamus, 
with a note appended as follows :— 

“This circular was sent by a friend, with the 
following statement. In a Common Room at 
Oxford an assertion being made that any intelli- 
gible English could be turned into Latin elegiac 
verse, a guest present took from his pocket the 
circular above printed and offered it as a test for 
such translation. The challenge was successfully 
met, and two correspondents have sent me the 
version produced at the time ; one telling me that 
the translator was my old schoolfellow and 
friend Edward Massie of Wadham College.” 


Kennedy’s version reappears in ‘ Sabrinz 






p. 273, over the signature ‘“ K.,”’ which 
stands for Dr. B. H. Kennedy. 

I have a copy (whence got I cannot 
remember) of another version, as follows :— 
Concilio, pontis cui tradita cura tuendi, 

ut bonus intersis posceris : ipse veni. 

Nam quarto nonas concurritur ante Novembres, 

Saturni medium sole tenente diem. 
Querendum, an prosit, causam Deflete ferente, 

ponere, quos tenuis permeet aura, tubos. 
Hane scribe mittunt Fabri, natique paterque, 

qui summe, pastor, te, reverende, colunt. 
Whether this is by Edward Massie I do 
not know. Perhaps some other reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can throw more light on the 
question. H. K. Sr. J. §. 


If I mistake not, this notice was written 
by the Rev. Temple Chevallier, B.D., 
Professor of Greek at Durham University 
and Perpetual Curate of Esh (1835-73). 
A sight of it would perhaps settle the 
question. J. W. Fawcett. 


“Mr. Lioyp, FounDER OF LONDON 
EXCHANGE ”’ (12 §. iv. 101).—Portrait may 
not be that of Mr. Lloyd. I have a coloured 
etching, ‘ A Pillar of the Exchange,’ Thos. 
Jones (fecit ?), ‘‘ London, pub’ FebY 1829, 
by F. V. Webster, Bookseller, &c. at his 
Histrionic Repository, 11 Broad Ct Long 
Acre’’ ; it was again ‘“‘ Pub’ by W. Clarke, 
21, Finch Lane, Cornhill.’’ The figure is as 
described, hands in pocket; a squat tall 
hat, standing beside a pillar. This is, 
however, ® portrait of Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild, the first of the family to settle 
in this country. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


“‘Virra Larta ”’ : NAPOLEON’S ‘ MOLIZRE’ 
(12 S. iv. 102).—If a suggestion of mis- 
transcription is admissible, it would seem 
probable that the words should be “ Vita 
Lotta. Libro Pace,” i.e., Life a struggle. 
A book peace. C. A. Coox. 


Perhaps Napoleon meant to write “ Vita, 
Lutto ; Libro, Pace,’ i.e., Life [is] Combat, 
[a] Book [is] Peace. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Pror. BENSLY makes the same suggestion as. 
Sir C. A. Coox.] 


FAREWELL Famity (125. iii. 477).—Lieut.- 
Col. John Farewell was made captain in the 
Ist Foot Guards, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, Oct. 15, 1689, but was 
out of the regiment in 1702. He was 
appointed Deputy to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, Aug. 6, 1689, and had @ 
fresh commission as such from Queen Anne, 





Corolla,’ 4th ed., G. Bell & Sons, 1890, on 





June 29, 1702 (Dalton, v. 156). 
W. R. W. 
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Sr. Prerre Lake, BERNE (12 S. iv. 132).— | he added no proof of his assertion. Coleman 
‘There is a curious want of agreement in the | was more careful, ‘and, in the absence of 
‘accounts of the place selected by Lord | proof, said nothing about it. A. V. follows 
Camelford for his grave. ‘‘ Somewhere |Clarkson, and reasserts the relationship, 
about Geneva,’ writes Lamb in his essay|but without citing any proof. I am in 
on ‘ Distant Correspondents,’ when describ- | prompted to ask if anything further has ti 
Ing “a conceit of the late Lord C.’’ Butj|been recently discovered to establish it (1 
Lamb did not always speak by the card.| without doubt. Some years ago I ex. <i 
Canon Ainger, in a note based on ‘ The} amined the wills of the family at Somerset t 
Annual Register’ for 1804, quotes as Lord | House, and failed to discover it. William la 
Camelford’s description: ‘‘ It is situated on| Penne of Minety, who died in 1591/2, ir 
the borders of the lake of St. Lampierre, | described himself in his will as yeoman. y 
in the Canton of Berne, and three trees Frank Penny, 
stand in the particular spot.’ The centre B 
tree was to be taken up, his body to be} A.'V. in his valuable article states that 6 
deposited there, and the tree replaced. |he has been unable to meet with any ar- ” 
** At the foot of this tree, his lordship added, | morial bearings for the Jasper family. 
he had formerly passed many solitary hours,|He has apparently overlooked the two 
contemplating the mutability of human|coats given under that name in Burke's s 
affairs.” Canon Ainger does not pursue |‘ General Armory.’ 4 
the subject further, and offers no suggestion S. D. CLIPrINeDALe. C 
as to ‘‘ the lake of St. Lampierre.”’ ; (s 
Lamb uses the words ‘‘ when, by a positive| Wirittam BuaGRravEe (12 8S. iii. 334; & 
testamentary disposal, his remains were | iv. 60).—At the latter reference Mr. E. A. 1 
actually carried all that way from England”’;| Fry refers to ‘ British Museum Lans- st 
but, from Sir J. K. Laughton’s life of the|downe MS. 981, fo. 35d,’ the biographical I 
second Lord Camelford in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ | notice in which runs as follows :— (] 
at ~ apd that the intention was never “* Account of William Blagrave, Jesuit, hanged e 
realized: “‘The body was embalmed and | at York, May 10, 1666. See the Relation given b 
packed in a large basket, but the course of | by Mr. Strype in_his ‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ tl 
the war prevented its being taken abroad, Pp. 221, of William Blagrave, Jesuit, sent over by V 
and it was left for many years in the crypt | Pope Pius V. before the divisions in England ; 
of St. Anne's Church, Soho.” It was |}t “dosct condemned aud hanged. at” York, 
probably, he says, thrust into some vault, May 10, 1666, oo hastened inet when he sian up - 
end eventually lost sight of. Whether Mr. | the ladder he laughed in the A. Bp. of York's g 
E. V. Lucas in his edition of Lamb gives a face, telling him that those converts that he had re 
more precise indication of the chosen site drawn unto him would hate the churches Liturgy E 
I cannot say. An examination of Lord | ** ae ere b 
Camelford’s will, if the directions are given |/t is to be noted that the writer does not b 
there, ought to show by what name he at |Correct Strype in any particular. Strype, T 
any rate described it. however (‘ Annals,’ I. i. 342 ; Parker, i. 141), o! 
Epwarp Brnsty. | Calls Blagrave a Dominican, not a Jesuit. 
Peay ‘ 4 In point of fact there was no such person, 
In the great * Dictionnaire Géographique | and Strype was misled by the forgeries of 
de la Suisse’ (Neuchatel, vol. iv., 1906) no | Robert Ware, as to which see the Biblio- - 
lake of St. Pierre is mentioned as existing | graphical Society's News-sheet for Jan. C 
in the whole of Switzerland ; but there is @| 1918, and ‘ Blunders and Forgeries,’ by 1 
full account of the island of that name (no|the late Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. N 
longer an island since 1870-75), famous for (London, 1890), at pp. 209-96: See especially al 
the residence there of J. J. Rousseau for pp. 262-3. ; Ci 
ps besintel in 1765, and W —-* \ a I may add that no recent researches a Si 
. pists tee As Jesuits or Dominicans have shown the 
soniyi J. B. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for —- of 4 of the —. rs m 
F y Strype, and in particular it may 
A Penn Armoriat RE Ic (12 S. iv. 93).— | regarded as quite certain that there was no 
‘The pedigree of Penne or Penn has been | Jesuit or Dominican named William Bal- 
discussed before in ‘N. & Q.’ Clarkson | grave or Blagrave at this period. 
made a plain statement that the Brinkworth Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. ga 
family was ‘on offshoot of the family of [We have forwarded the extract from Father Pe 
Penne or Penn in the county of Bucks ; but ' Bridgett’s book to Mr. Fry.] a 
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Tuomas PostteTHwaITE, M.P. (12 S. 


iv. 133).—Nichols’s ‘ History and An- 
tiquities of Leicestershire,’ vol. ii. p. 876 
(1798), says of Fleckney (not Heckney), 
“The principal inhabitant is —— Postle- 
thwait, esq., who married a daughter of the 
late Mr. Henry Hubbard”; and gives an 
inscription on an oval tomb in the chapel 
yard on the south side :— 

“To the memory of Henry and Hannah 
Hubbard his wife....he died Nov. 17, 1780, aged 
67 years. Also near this place is one of his sons, 
who died in his infancy.” 

W. B. H. 


WEEKES (12 S. iv. 73, 145).—Some details 
are given as to Abraham Weekes in vol. vi. 
of J. R. Bloxam’s ‘ Register of Magdalen 
College, Oxford,’ p. 131. He matriculated 
(aged 17) in 1696 at Magdalen Hall, and was 
@ Probationer Fellow of Magdalen College, 
1706-7. He wrote several poems. At the 
same reference is an extract from Hearne’s 
Diary for 1723, pp. 112 and 117 of vol. viii. 
(1907) of the Oxford Historical Society's 
edition, about the death of A. W.’s daughter 
by his wife, the widow of Mr. Walker of 
the King’s Head Tavern, Oxford. Abraham 
W. was dead by 1723. W. A. B. C. 


Tonks SURNAME (12 §. iii. 476; iv. 114). 
—By way of addition to the replies already 
given, reference may be made to a more 
recent authority than those quoted. Mr. 
Emest Weekley has reason to suggest that 
by ‘assimilation’? Tomkins “tends to 
become Tonkins, whence Tonks,” and that 
Tomkins is filius Thome (see ‘ The Romance 
of Names,’ 1914, pp. 24, 35). 

C. A. Coox. 


HERALDIC : A SHIELD SABLE (12S. iv. 106). 
—The arms blazoned are those of Henry 
Compton, Bishop of Oxford 1674, London 
1675-1713 ; Compton, Marquis and Earl of 
Northampton, Earl Compton of Compton, 
and Baron Wilmington of Wilmington ; 
Compton of Carham Hall, Northumberland ; 
and Sir Henry Compton, Lord Compton. 
See Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary of British Ar- 
morials,’ p. 132, for somewhat similar coats. 

S. A. GrunpyY-NEWMAN 

Walsall. 


See Guillim, 4th ed. Lond., 1660, p. 343 :— 


“He beareth, Diamond [sable], a Lyon passant, 
gardant, Topaz [or], between three Helmets, 
Pearle [argent]. This is the Coat of the Noble 
Family of Compton, of which an eminent Orna- 
ment is the right honourable James Earle of 
Northampton.” 


GxrorGE NEWALL. 








ELPHINSTONE: KEITH: FraHavtt (12 S- 
iv. 131).—Madame de Flahault was the 
daughter and coheir of George Keith, 
Viscount Keith, and succeeded on the death 
of her father in 1823 to the two baronies of 
Keith, and in 1837 became Baroness Nairne. 
She married in 1817 Count de Flahault 
de la Billarderie, sometime aide-de-camp 
to Bonaparte, but subsequently French 
Ambassador to Vienna and to London. 
He died September, 1870, at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honour, Paris, aged 85. His 
wife had died at the same place in 1867 in 
her 80th year, when the two baronies of 
Keith became extinct. Madame de Fla- 
hault for many years held a very prominent 
place in political and social circles, first in 
London, and afterwards in Paris. Greville 
mentions that in January, 1837, he “ went 
to Madame de Flahault’s beautiful house, 
where was all the fashion of France of the 
Liberal and Royal faction.” 

J. E. Latron PIcKERING. 

Inner Temple Library. 


The Comtesse was with her huskand at 
the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, and London 
(1860) when he was appointed ambassador 
to those cities. They appear to have lost 
favour at one time in the eyes of the French 
Court, and the report of this reached London, 
to return with increased force by the pen 
of the Duchesse de Dino, who wrote from 
there in December, 1835 :— 

‘‘J’ai appris de toutes les bouches que M. de 
Flahault ¢tait insupportable & tout le monde par 
son arrogance, son humeur, son aigreur, et son 
ignorance; il deviendra bientdt aussi impopular 
que sa femme.”’ 

Madame de Flahault had five daughters, 
one of whom, Emilie, was the mother of the 
present Lord Lansdowne. 

W. A. HuTcHIsoN. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney, S.W.15. 

[S. S. refers Mr. Lucas to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,” 
s.v. Lansdowne. The ‘D.N.B.’ in its notice of 
Comtesse de Flahault, s.v. Elphinstone, Margarety. 
states that ‘‘ she had two children, daughters.... 
the younger, Mlle. de Flahault, was unmarried.” 
Burke, s.v. ‘Barony of Nairne,’ an appendix to 
the Lansdowne article, shows that the ‘ D.N.B.” 
is in error, and that Mr. Hutcuison’s statement 
is correct.] 


CARCASSONNE (12 S. iv. 77, 118).—MpR. 
T. F. Dwicnr stated at 11 S. vi. 57 that 
Gustave Nadaud’s poem had been translated 
by Mr. J. R. Thompson of Virginia.: Could 
he, or any other reader, indicate where that, 
or another, translation can be found ? 

DE V. PayEN-PAayYNE. 
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Lapy Frances Hastineas: Mr. INGHAM: 
Me. Barry (12 S. iv. 131).—Limo0tT. Wurte- 
BROOK assumes the “‘ member of the Houses 
of Shirley and Hastings’? who wrote 
* The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon,’ was A. C. Hobart Seymour. 
If he will look at the preface again, I think 
he will agree with me that Hobart Seymour 
only edited the book. I have vainly searched 
the pedigrees of Lord Huntingdon’s and 
Lord Ferrers’s families for any one, except 
Selina herself, who belonged to both houses. 

G. W. E. R. 


Lady Frances was a daughter of Theo- 
‘philus, seventh Earl of Huntingdon, her 
younger sister, Lady Margaret, marrying 
Benjamin Ingham (an inhibited clergyman 
whose religious enthusiasm just escaped 
@ madhouse) in 1741. ‘The Story of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, by W. Scott, gublished 
by George Brown, Ashby, in 1907, states :— 

“* Lady Frances has left a journal of a tour made 
in company with her sister Anne and the Countess 
{Selina, of Huntingdon] through Wales, when, in 
almost every considerable town and in many 
villages, religious services were conducted by the 
leading Methodist ministers with extraordinary 
success, many sinners being brought under a 
‘ distressing sense of their guilt, and the people 
of God sensibly refreshed and comforted.’ ” 


How far the compiler of 19C7 was in- 
debted for the above to the ‘“ Life and 
Times....by a member of the Houses of 
Shirley and Hastings,’ 1839 (to which he 
has a reference at p. 395), or how far he 
possessed other information, I cannot tell. 
An earlier ‘ History and Description of 
Ashby,’ published locally in 1852, mentions 
“the manuscript History of the Hastings 
Family, in the Library at Donington Hall,” 
3 having been freely used, but has nothing 
relevant to the query. As is now well 
known, Donington Hall has ceased to belong 
to the family estates. I have seen nothing 
of journals kept by Ingham or Batty. 

WB 7H. 


New SHAKSPERE Society (12 S. iv. 77, 
143).—There is a part 14 to Series I. of this 
Society’s publications. It is a volume of 
Transactions dated 1887-92, part iv., pub- 
lished 1904, and contains five articles 
numbered XV. to XIX. I am glad to hear 
there was a No. 11 of Series VI.; it is 
usually stated that Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of 
this series were all burnt at the fire at the 
Society’s printers’. 

In reply to St. Swrrurn, I may say that 
part of Series VI. contains four contributions 
of Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ and 


they are numbered 1, 5, 8, and 10. There 
are two parts numbered 10 in this series, 
but the other is a reproduction of a platino- 
type bust of Shakespeare. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Series I. No. 14 (Transactions, 1887-92, 
part iv.) was published in 1904 by Alexander 
Moring, De La More Press, 298 Regent 
Street, London, and in 1912 appeared in a 
remainder catalogue priced sixpence. I pub- 
chased a copy at that price. 

R. A. SHRmPtTon, 
Assistant Librarian. 
King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


THE METROPOLITAN CLUB (12 S. iv. 130). 
—Gilfillan is apparently alluding to the 
Metaphysical Society, which -was started 
early in 1869 and came to an end in 1880, 
its last meeting being on May 11 in that 
year. The first meeting took place at 
Willlisss Rooms on April 21, 1869; but 
subsequently the Grosvenor Hotel was 
chosen as the habitual field of encounter. 
See chap. xii. of the late Wilfrid Ward’s 
‘William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival.’ JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JoHN Pepys or SaLisBpuRy Court (12 $. 
iii. 474; iv. 59).—There is no question that 
his name was John, for William Armiger 
wrote to him on Nov. 23, 1631, as his 
“‘ own loving Cosen Mr. John Pepys at his 
House in Salisbury Court, London.” 

FAKENEAM. 


Jack Prick or Prpys’s Diary (12 S$. 
iv. 106).—So far as I know, this man has 
not been identified, but there would he 
nothing inconsistent in suggesting that he 
might have been the John Price (afterwards 
D.D.) of Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (where he entered 1644/5, M.A. 1653), 
who attended General Monck as chaplain. 
Monck had residence at Whitehall, and of 
the other names mentioned with Price, both 
were connected with the House of Commons: 
Scobell was its Clerk, and Muddiman edited 
the ‘“‘news books’ for the Parliament. 
Pepys may have known Price at Cam- 


bridge. Further particulars of him will be 
found in the‘ D.N.B.2. W. H. WHITEAB. 
Chiswick. 


Sm Water Scorr: “ As I WALKED BY 
MYSELF” (12 S. iv. 105).—This poem 
(‘A Colloquy with Myself’) of seventeen 
stanzas—the first and last of eight lines 
each, the others of four lines—is attributed 
to Bernard Barton in a volume of ‘ Readings 





in Poetry’ (9th ed.) published by John W. 
Parker, West Strand, in 1847, CC. C. B. 
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SHEPPARD MURDER Stone (12 S. iv. 18, 
140).—I shall be very grateful if Mr. Arcut- 
BALD SPARKE or any other correspondent 
will kindly send me a copy of the restored 
inscription. JOHN T. PAGE. 


SHRAPNEL : ITS INVENTOR’S Epitapu (12S. 
iv. 129).—Lieut.-General Henry Shrapnel, 
R.A, was born at Wingfield Manor House, 
Wilts, in 1761. The house itself has, 
I believe, been rebuilt; but I understand 
that the original pillars of the park gates 
still stand, and that on them are inscribed 
the names of battles won with the shrapnel 
shell. I shall be glad to be favoured with 
a list of these rames, or & Copy of any other 
inscriptions the pillars may contain. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Maw: Piquet (12 S. iii. 299, 367, 426 ; 
iv. 116).—Sim D. Hunrer-Biair was quite 
correct in writing of @ piquet pack of 
36 cards when maw was played. All the 
card-books up to 1699 describe the game as 
played with a pack of 36 cards, including 
the sixes; but in the 1702 edition of ‘ La 
Maison Académique des Jeux’ the pack of 
32 cards is mentioned for the first time. 
The change is noted in ‘The Compleat 
Gamester’ of 1709. F. JESSEL. 


Bishop Dawson OF CLONFERT (12 S. 
iv. 133).—Robert Dawson was not ‘ Duke 
of Ireland.””’ He was, as the Kendal in- 
scription, when rightly interpreted, tells 
us, Bishop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. 
A short Life of Dawson is given in Thomas 
Baker's ‘ History of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge,’ ed. J. E. B. Mayor, vol. i. 
pp. 263, 264. According to this he was a 
native of Kendal, and received his school 
education at Sedbergh. He was admitted 
@ Fellow of St. John’s in 1609. He did not 
stay long in college, but entered the house- 
hold of Sir Henry Cary, first Viscount Falk- 
land, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and became 
his chaplain. To the Lord Deputy Dawson 
owed his appointment as Dean of Down. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh on May 4, 1627. In 1640 the 
Irish rebellion drove him to take refuge in 
England, where he died in his native town 
in 1643. His epitaph as given in the ‘ Hist. 
of St. John’s’ describes him as “‘ Episcopus 
Clonfertensis et Duacensis Hibernicus.” . Is 
‘“Ducensis” in J. W. F.’s query an error 
in transcription, or of the stone-cutter ? 
“Duacensis ’” would seem to be the correct 
form. According to Gough’s additions to 





‘Galway’ in his edition of Camden’s 
‘ Britannia,’ the “see of Kilmacduach,”’ 
founded by St. Colman, son of Duach, was. 
united to Clonfert in 1573. He mentions 
that the episcopal house of Clonfert was 
rebuilt by Bishop Dawson. Mayor in his 
notes on Baker refers for further details to 
Cotton’s ‘ Fast. Eccl. Hibern.,’ iv. 166, and 
index ; also index to Laud; and Knowler’s 
‘ Strafford Letters,’ vol. i. 172, 301-3, 392. 

Personal and place names when expressed 
in modern Latin are a frequent source of 
bewilderment. Kilmacduagh in its Latin dress 
runs a risk of being confounded with Douai 
(Castrum Duacense, or Duacum). Gough 
in his translation of Camden speaks of the 
see of Duac, though it has the full name in 
his additions. 

Was Jemmy Dawson who ieft St. John’s 
to join the Young Pretender a kinsman of 
the Bishop? Baker says that Robert 
Dawson “liberos reliquit non bene (ut 
videtur) provisos,” and that nothing was 
known of them. EDWARD BENSLY. 

[THe Rev. W. A. B. CooripGr, Mr. E. S. 
Dopagson, and Cot. PowLetTr also thanked for 
replies. ] 


CONSERVE OF Roszs (12 S. iv. 104).— 
This is an old preparation, now used as @ 
vehicle for more active medicines. It 
appears in the British Pharmacopeeia as 
confectio rose Gallice, made by beating 
together in @ stone mortar 250 grammes of 
fresh red rose petals and 750 grammes of 
refined sugar. Its principal use now is for 
making “blue pill,’ thus: quicksilver, 
40 gr. ; conserve of roses, 60 gr. ; powdered 
liquorice, 20 gr. Triturate the mercury 
and conserve till globules are no longer 
visible ; then add the liquorice, and form a 
mass. 

The old pharmacists attributed virtues 
of its own to this conserve, but I have not 
access to their works at present. Probably 
C. C. B. can tell us more. There is or was 
@ kind of jam made of the hips of the dog 
rose called confectio rose canine or cynosbate. 

J.T. F. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Conserve of roses was until quite recently - 
an official medicinal preparation, as was 
also conserve of hips (the old Latin name 
of which was conserva fructus cynosbatt). 
They were different preparations, but were 
made in the same way, by pounding, in the 
one case red rose petals, in the other the 
pulp of ripe hips, in a mortar with refined 
sugar. The conserve of roses contained one 
part of petals to three parts of sugar, that of 
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hips consisted of 1 lb. of pulp to 20 oz. of 
sugar. There were, however, many un- 
official formule for conserve of roses. Two 
are given in ‘The Closet of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Knight, Opened’ (1669), but they 
are too long and elaborate to be quoted here. 
Cc. C. B. 


NATURALIZATION BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
{12 8. iv. 130).—The naturalization of aliens 
by specific Acts of Parliament is now 

ractically obsolete, it being far simpler 
or aliens to obtain certificates of naturaliza- 
tion from the Home Secretary, or from some 
‘duly authorized official in the Dominions 
under the general Naturalization Act of 
1914. E. C. W. can only get access to the 
‘cases of naturalization conferred in the 
former way by reference to the Returns 
made to Parliament or to the Statutes 
at large. There is no complete list that 
I am aware of. From 1801 down to 
the present time 444 aliens have been 
naturalized by special Acts, the last case 
being that of Lord Acton in 1911. 

WirtoucHBy Maycock. 


‘““Botp InFmeELrry! TURN PALE AND 
pigE”’ (12 S. iv. 102).—The ascription to 
Robert Robinson of the authorship of these 
lines is supported by the Baptist minister 
John Andrews Jones in his ‘ Bunhill Me- 
morials’ (London, 1849) at p. 360, where 
he records them as inscribed on the tomb 
in Bunhill Fields of Westfield Lilley, son 
of Westfield and Sarah Lilley, who died 
June 2, 1798, aged one year and ten months. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


This epitaph of nine lines is undoubtedly 
by Robert Robinson, Baptist minister at 
Cambridge until his death in 1790. The 
lines were written expressly for (and may be 
seen on & gravestone in the churchyard of 
Hauxton, Cambs) the four infant children 
of Richard and Hannah Foster of Hauxton, 
attendants on Robinson’s ministry at Cam- 
bridge. Robinson preferred a country life ; 
he lived some years at Hauxton, afterwards 
at Chesterton, where he carried on farming 
as well as his ministry, and literary occupa- 
tions which were extensive. R. H. 

Saffron Walden. 

([W. B. H. also thanked for reply.) 


WiuuiaM Pertyt (12 S. iv. 131).—Born in 
1636 at Stothes, near Skipton, Yorkshire, 
he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
Feb. 12, 1670, ‘‘ for his services done in 
asserting and defending the rights and 
privileges of this Society,’’ and is styled 
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“‘ Exigenter for London” in the Act of 
Parliament, Inner Temple, of that date. 
He was called to the Bench, 1689 ; Autumn 
Reader, 1694; Treasurer, 1701 ; Keeper of 
the Records at the Tower. Died Oct. 3, 
1707, and buried in the Temple Church, 
Oct. 9. He was author of ‘The Ancient 
Right of the Commons of England,’ &c., 
and other works on the history of Parlig- 
ment. He gave 182 volumes of printed 
books to the Inn, together with his collection 
of MSS. of about 500 volumes. His books 
of law, history, antiquity, and Parliamentary 
history were also deposited by the trustees 
of his will in the Inner Temple Library, 
See the resolution of the Bench, Feb. 11, 
1707. Motto, ‘‘ Qui s’estime Petyt de- 
viendra Grand.” His portrait in oils is in 
the Parliament Chamber, Inner Temple, 
and @ monument in the Temple Church. 
J. E. Larron Pickering. 
Inner Temple Library. 


The Biographical Register of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, vol. i. p. 589, states 
that William Petyt was ‘“ admitted pen- 
sioner under Mr. Abney, 26 April, 1660. 
Age 19.” STAPLETON MaRrtTIN. 

he Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Boys Born In May (12 S. iv. 133).— 
Perhaps I may record my own experience. 
I was born in May, and as I look back into 
the days of my boyhood I am often horrified 
to recall many acts of cruelty perpetrated 
by me, and at my instigation, on birds and 
animals. I seem to have delighted in these 
acts of cruelty until I was about 12 years 
old, when they ceased. Since that period 
I have gradually developed a super-sensitive 
attitude respecting cruelties inflicted, even 
unintentionally, upon the brute creation. 
I cannot now kill a bird or an animal with- 
out experiencing most poignant feelings of 
abhorrence of the act. I am unable to 
account for the change. JouHn T. Pace. 


Baptist MINISTERS: PuRDY AND GRANT- 
HAM (12 S. iv. 77).—Thomas Grantham, 
about whom Cox. Fynmore seeks informs- 
tion, was the greatest leader} Lincolnshire 
Baptists ever had. Born at Halton, near 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire, in 1634, he belonged, 
as he said, to the ‘‘ poor kindred’ of the 
‘“‘ ancient family of Granthams.”’ Tradition 
makes him a teacher, and afterwards & 
farmer. Baptized, on confession of his 
faith in Christ, at Boston in 1653, he became 
in 1656 pastor of a congregation that met 
at Halton and other places in private 
houses. On July 26, 1660, he presented, 
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along with a Mr. Westby, to King Charles IT. 
the ‘‘ Narrative and Complaint’? which was 
signed by thirty-five General Baptists of 
Lincolnshire. After Venner’s _ rebellion 
another address was prepared and presented 
to the King, Feb. 23, 1661, by Grantham for 
the General Baptists. In 1662 he was twice 
arrested, and for fifteen months was a 
prisoner in Lincoln Gaol. In 1666 he became 
the ‘‘ Messenger”’ of the Lincolnshire Bap- 
tists. Under the Conventicle Act of 1670 
he was imprisoned again for six months at 
Louth. About 1686 he removed to Norwich, 
where his closing years were full of con- 
troversies with the other Nonconformists 
of the city, while he was on better terms 
with the clergy of the Established Church. 
He died Oct. 17, 1692, a great crowd attend- 
ing his funeral. He was credited with the 
knowledge of at least eight languages, and 
wage twenty-one works, the greatest 
eing ‘ Christianismus Primitivus,’ issued in 
1678. It is really @ collection of treatises 
rather than a single work, and was published 
at the request of the Baptists of Lincoln- 
shire. 

Thomas Purdy accepted a call to the 
pasturate of the Baptist Church, Rye, 
Sussex, in July, 1767. He remained pastor 
until 1813, but unfortunately the last years 
were marked by strife. Then he obtained 
a licence for his house, and this was used 
until his death in 1816. 

ArTHuUR S, LANGLEY. 

Louth, Lincolnshire. 


“Frat CanpLE”’ (12 S. iv. 106).—The 
‘New English Dictionary’ under “ Flat,” 
15, says that a flat-candle is a candle used 
in & flat-candlestick, one with a broad stand 
and @ short stem, and quotes from Dickens 
(‘Haunted House,’ v. 22) ‘‘a bedroom 
candlestick and candle, or a flat candlestick 
and candle—put it which way you like.”’ 

C, A. Cook. 


As I remember it sixty years ago, this 
was @ short form of the correct but cum- 
brous phrase “‘a flat candlestick with & 
candle in it.’ At that time neither gas nor 
oil was used in our house, but only candles ; 
and it was necessary to distinguish between 
the tall candlestick with a ‘“‘ mould” 
Candle for the parlour, and the flat candle- 
Stick with a common candle for the bed- 
Tooms DiEco. 


The term “‘ flat candle’’ was in common 
use in the middle of the nineteenth century 
as an abbreviation of “ flat candlestick,” 
which was usually of metal with wide flat 





base for bedroom use; an extinguisher was: 
appended to the handle or the stem, and 
often a pair of snuffers put through an 
opening in the stem. At night the flat 
candles were set ready for the use of those 
going to their bedrocms. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
18 Chester Street, S.W.1. 


I have always understood a “‘ flat-candle ’* 
to be short (on the model of ‘‘ flat-boat ’’ 
for ‘‘ flat-bottomed beat’’) for “‘ candle in 
a flat-bottomed candlestick.” It occurs, 
apparentiy with this significance, in Bon 
Gaultier’s ‘ Lay of the Briefiess’ :— 

I roused a man in a dimity shroud, 
With a night-cap and flat candle. 
C.-C. By 


As in my early years “dip” or tallow 
candles were in general use, I am able to 
say that I remember the “flat candles” 
referred to. They were literally flat, as 
being composed of two wicks, on which the 
repetition of the process of dipping, by 
which these candles were made, had caused 
the tallow covering to meet between the 
wicks, and so form one candle. They were 
principally used by cobblers, I believe. 
These workers wanted better light than that 
produced by the ordinary make of dips. 

W S« B. H. 


I have made and sold many thousands: 
of flat candles. In making dip candles 
threads of cotton are dipped many times in 
hot tallow. When the candle was about 
half an inch thick, two were placed together, 
sticking being uncongealed, and the two 
candles were then dipped a couple of times 
to make “flats.” They were used by 
cobblers to heat their tools until the intro- 
duction of the cheaper benzoline lamps. 

R. C. NEwICK. 

Glebe Road, St. George, Bristol. 


The “ flat candle’ mentioned by Dickens 
was made for use in stable work as well as 
for coach lamps, and had two wicks. It 
was not made in a mould, but by the usual 
method of dipping in a vat of hot melted 
fat. The candle wicks were strung on rods 
about four feet long, and when the sixteens 
came to the final dip, two candles were 
pushed close to each other, and the last dip 
attached them together, making them into 
one, producing candles the size of eights. 
In the junction each candle had two wicks, 
and gave out a better light. It is more than 
forty years since I last saw a flat candle. 
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‘The sockets inside lamps and lanterns were 
made to hold such candles. A few were 
made up to forty years ago at a small candle 
factory in this town. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
[Several other correspondents support the 
bedroom-candlestick explanation.] 


GrRamMMAR ScHoot Recisters (12 S&S. 
iv. 78, 145).—Two editions of the Register 
of the Grammar School at Durham, now 
called ‘“‘ Durham School,’ have been pub- 
lished in recent years. The King’s Scholars 
signed the Treasurers’ Books at the Chap- 
ter’s Record Room when they received 
their quarterly payments, and the published 
volumes contain a plate of facsimiles of 
some of their signatures from 1588-9, a copy 
of which I enclose. ed be 

Wintertov, Doncaster. 

[We have forwarded the facsimiles to the 
querist.] 


RovupeEty Famity (12 S. iv. 103).—Speak- 
ing for Jersey, I do not think this family 
originated there. It is not mentioned in 
my father’s ‘ Armorial of Jersey.’ 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iv. 106, 146).— 
3. Words are easy, like the wind ; 


Faithful friends are hard to find. 


This couplet certainly appears in ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ but is Mr. WiLtcock correct in stating 
that it is Shakespeare’s ? 

It is known that ‘The Passionate Pilgrim ’ is 
one of Jaggard’s piracies, published in 1599 under 
the name of Shakespeare, and that the volume 
contains little of his, the majority of the pieces 
being by Marlow, Raleigh, Barnfield, and others. 
I understand that the lines in question are by 
Barnfield, to whom also belongs the sonnet “ If 
music and sweet poetry agree.”’ 


Crouch Hill, N.19. 


J. MAKEHAM. 


(12 S. iv. 186.) 
5. ‘* Nobis meminisse relictum ” is from Statius, 
* Silve,’ Rook II. i. 55. The poet is condoling with 
his friend Atedius Melior on the death of a 
favourite slave. EDWARD BENSLY. 


No. 8 is from Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale.’ It is 
Arcite’s dying speech :— 
Alas, min hertes quene, alas, my wif! 
Min hertes ladie, ender of my life ! 
What is this world? What axen men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Alone, withouten any compagnie. 
Chaucer, ‘ Poetical Works,’ ed. Tyrwhitt, 
1877, p. 21. 
L. I. GuINnry. 


[Mrs. M. T. FoRTESCUE also thanked for the 
‘reference. ] 





fictes on Books. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. By Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.8,], 
A new and revised Edition, edited and supple- 
mented by Mrs. Luther S. Livingston. (Hollings, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


WE are grateful to Mr. Hollings for sending us 
a book which is as near perfect in its way as a 
Bibliography can hope to be, and, further, a 
record of the accomplished bookman who wag 
for so many years a keen supporter of ‘N. & Q,’ 
Col. Prideaux, after an adventurous life in the 
East, enjoyed Prospero’s dukedom at home—the 
possession of a fine library. He was one of 
the most accurate of men, and did not like the 
vagueness or good guesses of other people. He 
required managing, and we know on> editor of 
the past who, he confessed, would have taken 
first-class honours in diplomacy. Col. Pridesux 
was the very man to compose a Bibliography ; 
and the one before us will remain, we hope, as a 
permanent tribute to his industry, knowledge, and 
enthusiasm. 

That he was wrong in any important detail we 
find it difficult to believe, but discov ries have 
been made since his time, especially on that side 
of the Atlantic where millionaires are common, 
and where men of letters—thanks to the 
superiority of the American magazine—find a 
larger field for serious and thoughtful work than 
is open in this country. Mrs. Livingston is the 
Assistant Librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library of Cambridge, Mass., and, 
doubtless, has had within easy reach the rarities 
which belong only to the possessors of long 
purses. What the actual literary worth of 
‘R.L.S. Teuila,’ a volume of posthumously 
printed poems noted here, may be we do not 
know; nor are we deeply interested in the 
first American edition, so long sought, of 
‘Macaire.’ But we recognize in the pages before 
us a good deal of valuable matter concerning 
Stevenson. Rarely he played the man of science, 
as in ‘The Thermal Influence of Forests’; and 
frequently his ebullient youth is apparent, as in 
the “larky ”’ productions which were published 
by S. L. Osbourne & Co., and described him as 
‘the author of ‘ The Blue Scalper.’”’ 

Books and articles on Stevenson have multi- 
plied since the eighties, when Henry James put 
him among his ‘ Partial Portraits,’ and_ this 
section of the ‘ Bibliography ’ gives it a real value 
to the student of letters, supplying definite in- 
formation which it is not easy to get otherwise. 
We think that Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s mono- 
graph, published by Mr. Secker in 1914, should 
have been included, though it shows clearly the 
reaction against Stevenson. We do not know 
why ‘ The Robert Louis Stevenson Orivinals,’ by 
E. Blantyre Simpson, are credited only to their 
American publisher in 1913. The issue we are 
familiar with hears on the title-page “T. N. 
Foulis, London and Edinburgh, 1912.” On the 
same p. 330 “ Livington”’ lacks its 8. Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton’s ‘Sailor and Beachcomber 
(1915) is mentioned, but not his later book, ‘A 
Vagabond’s Odyssey ’ (1916), in which, in conse- 
quence of the interest aroused by his descriptions, 
he devotes two chapters to R. L. S. and his 
friends. Here again the English publisher & 
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' . To the books containing American 
Se sences might be added ‘ Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder ’ (Constable and Houghton-Mifflin, 
1916). Of articles perhaps enough are mentioned, 
but we should like to add ‘ Robert Louis Steven- 
gon: an Anniversary Chapter,’ by W. M. Wilfrid 
Meynell, in The Academy of Dec. 19, 1896. 

Col. Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography ’ first_appeared 
in 1903 in a sty Je sinilar to that of the “‘ Edinburgh 
Stevenson.” The present rcissue is associated 
with the ‘“‘ Pentland Edition ” of 1906. It should 
have a secure appeal to all lovers of R. L. 8. 


The Weather Calendar ; or, A Record of the Weather 
for Every Day in the Year. Being a Series of 
Passages collected from Letters and Diaries, 
and arranged by Mrs. Henry Head. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net.) 

TE compiler of this charming little anthology is 

to be congratulated on her happy idea and the 

skilful way in which she has carried it out. Thus 
on New Year’s Day we learn from Pepys that in 

1667 the Thames was covered with ice; next day 

we get a glimpse of Mrs. Delany nailing list round 

her doors, and ‘‘ stopping every crank and crevice 
that let in cold air’’; and on the following day 

Horace Walpole laments the destruction of two 

of his ‘‘ beautiful elms ” through a tempest, but 

philosophically thinks it ‘‘no loss” that his 
nephew Dysart has had five-and-thirty of his 
old elms blown down. These opening passages 
show that the interest of the book is by no means 
confined to the weather, but that many glimpses 
are incidentally afforded into men, manners, and 
customs. Thus incidentally old Lord Mayor's 

Day and St. Martin’s summer have their illus- 

trative quotations. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. COLLIER & SON send us from Leaming- 
ton their Catalogue 52, Second-Hand Books in all 
Classes of Literature. There is a good list of 
publications of the Huguenot Society, offered 
separately at prices ranging from 3s. to 1l. 10e., 
and including two volumes of denizations 
and naturalizations of aliens (see ante, pp. 
130, 172). Under Military are some regimental 
histories ; and under Lancashire is ‘The His- 
tory of Rossall School,’ 4s. (see ante, pp. 
78, 145, 174). The list under Worcester- 
shire contains reprints of episcopal registers, 
churchwardens’ accounts, Subsidy Rolls, &c. ; 
and that under Yorkshire Davis’s ‘ Extracts from 
the Municipal Records of York during the Reigns 
of Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III.,’ 
1843, 4s. 6d. There is a section devoted to 
Theology, containing 150 items, many at Is. 6d. 
or 2s. 6d. peewee. Bases 

‘TaE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION : being 
a Collection of the Poetical and Dramatic Litera- 
ture produced between the Years 1660 and 1700, 


with Particular Reference to the Writings of ; 
.John Dryden,’ though issued by Mgssrs. DoBELL 


in the form of a catalogue of works for sale, with 
prices attached, is really a substantial addition 

Restoration bibliography, and students of the 
period will gladly pay the shilling necessary to 
obtain it. The works are described and annotated 
by Mr. Percy J. Dobell, who thus shows that he 
inherits his father’s love of literature. The major 
portion of the catalogue consists of more than a 
thousand poems and plays arranged under their 





authors’ names (those under Dryden reach from 
264 to 431). Then follow sections devoted to 
anonymous poems chronologically arranged, un- 
dated anonymous poems alphabetically arranged, 
anonymous plays, ‘ Tonson’s Miscellany Volumes,’ 
‘Poems on Affairs of State,’ ‘ Books of Composite 
Authorship,’ &c. This enumeration will give an 
idea of the care and skill devoted to rendering the 
catalogue a useful work of reference. It would 
have been a mine of delight to such old biblio- 
graphical contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ as Edward 
Solly, the Rev. W. J. Ebsworth, W. P. Courtney, 
and Col. Prideaux, and we hope that it will afford 
no less pleasure to our present readers. Under 
Andrew Marvell Mr. Dobell refers to the descrip- 
tion in ‘N. & Q.’ of a unique copy of his poems ; 
but in the notes on ‘ Poems on Affairs of State ’ he 
does not mention the elaborate index of first 
lines of these poems, and others contained in some 
of the volumes included in the section ‘ Books of 
Composite Authorship,’ which Mr. Solly printed 
in the sixth volume of the Fifth Series of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Other students of Restoration literature may like 
to have their attention called to Mr. Solly’s 
valuable labours. 


Mr. JoHN GRANT of Edinburgh has in his 
June Catalogue of Second-Hand Books several 
works of special interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
such as Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads,’ 5 vols., original boards, Boston, 1882-98, 
131. ; Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., half 
calf, 4l. 10s.; vol. ii. of Beaven’s ‘ Aldermen of 
London,’ 48. 6d.; and Copinger’s ‘ Heraldry 
Simplified,’ 1910, 7s. 6d., besides some family 
histories. A complete set of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1849-1916, 
including the ten General Indexes, 142 vols., half 
morocco and cloth, is 301. -Mr. Grant has also a 
‘set of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 1887-1914, with the 
two Decennial Indexes, 30 vols., 151. 15s.; and 
several long series of important Reviews, Transac- 
tions, and Proceedings. American History and 
Travel, Canadian History and Travel, and 
Australian and New Zealand Books have separate 
sections allotted to them. 


Mr. GREGORY sends from Bath Nos. 248-9 of 
his ‘ Literary Vade-Mecum.’ Among the Bibles 
catalogued is the first edition of Cranmer’s, 
black-letter, with Cromwell’s arms as well as 
Cranmer’s, original oak boards, 180]. <A collection 
of 93 issues of ‘The Oxford Almanack,’ ranging 
between 1728 and 1854, and mounted in a folio 
volume, is 301. A _ history of the parish of 
Lambeth, founded on Manning and Bray’s text, 
and expanded into three royal folio volumes, 
contains 662 illustrations, collected about 1836, 
and comprising engraved portraits, water-colour 
drawings, autograph letters, &c. (1201.). There 
is a series of 28 coloured aquatints of English 
cathedrals, drawn and etched by John Buckler, 
ranging in price from 1l. 15s. to 3l. each. Mr. 
Gregory has a copy of Gilmore’s rare map of 
Bath, 1695, 5l., with cheaper facsimiles; and a 
collection of 1,150 Bath Theatre playbills, 1826-42, 
containing several dramatized versions of Dickens’’ 
novels, 101. 


Messrs. HiagHAmM & Son, who make a special 
feature of theological works, include in their 
‘Spring Catalogve of Good Second-Hand Books ’” 
(No. 561) sections on Atonement, Bells, Cate- 
chizing, Eastern Church, Homiletics, Irvingism, 
Mystics, Prayer, Prophecy, Saints, Sunday 
Schools, Temperance, and Working-Men. The 
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general portion of the Catalogue, numbering nearly 
1,000 entries, is followed by the first part of 
‘The History of England in Church and State, 
comprising Biographies of History-Makers, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics and the Earlier Dis- 
senting Bodies.’ This extends from Abbey to 
Green ; and Messrs. Higham hope to complete it 
in their next Catalogue. 


Messrs. MAGGS BROTHERS (who have removed 
to 34 and 35 New Conduit Street) send us another 
of their elaborate catalogues—No. 366, its three 

arts being devoted to Books with Coloured 

lates, Celebrated Book Illustrators of the 
Nineteenth Century, and Sports and Pastimes. 
Many of the items are expensive, the first being a 
special copy of Ackermann’s Public Schools, 1816, 
containing a complete set of the 12 printed 
wrappers issued with the monthly parts, 75/. 
There is also a complete set of Ackermann’s 
Repository of Arts, 40 vols., 1809-28, containing 
about 2,000 fine plates, 941. 10s. A series of 
thirteen Visionary Heads, drawn in pencil by 
William Blake between 1818 and 1820, arranged 
in sunk mounts, and bound by Riviere in levant 
morocco extra, is 2101. ; a collection of 78 Napoleon 
caricatures by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and 
others, also bound by Riviere in levant morocco, 
841.; and a collection of nearly 100 original 
sketches, in pen and ink or pencil, by George 
Cruikshank, including his earliest extant, 85l. 
The frontispiece of the Catalogue reproduces the 
emblematical engraved title of Alken’s ‘ National 
Sports of Great Britain,’ the original issue, 50 fine 
coloured plates, 1351. ; an uncut set of The Annals 
of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 13 vols., 1822-8, 
is 1101. There are, however, many things priced 
between a half-crown and a sovereign, and so 
suited to pockets of modest capacity; and the 
‘Brief Index of Principal Headings’ at the 
beginning of the Catalogue will enable readers to 
turn at once to the subjects in which they are 
specially interested. 





Obituarz. 


WALTER CROUCH, F.Z.S. 


THE older readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will regret to learn 
of the death of Mr. Walter Crouch, F.Z.S., late 
of Grafton House, Wellesley Road, Wanstead, 
which took place on April 15. Born in 1840 at 
Stepney, he was the third child, and only son to 
survive youth, of Walter Crouch of Bow, and 
afterwards of Cheshunt, and came of a long line 
of Crouches who settled in Hastings in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, having previous 
to that resided at Rye. 

He was a reader and occasional contributor for 
over fifty years, and for about half of this time he 
belonged to a circle of literary men who passed 
their copies of ‘N. & Q.’ from oneto another. He 
will best be remembered as!the author of useful 
papers on the Mollusca and other branches of the 
zoology of Essex. He was also an ardent 
Shakespearian and Dickensian, and was for many 

ears a member of the Essex Archeological 

ociety, the Essex Field Club, and similar societies, 
to whose proceedings he was a frequent contri- 
butor. 

Mr. Crouch had a profound knowledge of Essex 
topography and heraldry, and was well versed in 





genealogical studies and the tracing of ped 

His fine library included collections for the histo 
of Wanstead and district, Barking, East Hag 
Stepney, Bow, and Canterbury. His charmit 
personality assembled around him many frien 
and he was ever willing to impart to others # 
results of his labours. He was_ buried 
St. Mary’s churchyard, Wanstead, the quie 
God’s acre he loved so much, and leaves a widol 
four sons, and three daughters. C. H. G7 





Notices to Correspondents, 


A. L.—Forwarded. 4 
P. MERRITT (Boston, Mass.).—Anticipated bys 
correspondent nearer home (see ante, p. 145), 

H. S. B. (“ Bray them in a mortar ”’).—The phra 
has long been familiar in England. See Proverk 
xxvii. 22. 

W. P. B. (Value of Engraved Plates).—It is oy 
rule not to give any opinion on such matters, 
You should apply to a fine-art dealer or seconds 
hand bookseller. 

H. S. BRANDRETH (Nine of diamonds 
‘*Curse of Scotland ’’).—References for ¢ 
discussion of this subject in ‘N. & Q.’ were 
supplied at p. 494 of the last volume. ; 

O. B. (‘‘ Master ”’).—Indicates that the 
characters named in the playbill were acted by 
young boys. ‘‘ Master Betty’’ became famous 
at the age of 11 as ‘‘ the Young Roscius.” her 
is a life of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

H. Guinness (E O, a Game).—The Oxfo 
Dictionary supplies this definition : ‘‘ A game of 
chance, in which the appropriation of the stakes” 
is determined by the falling of a ball into one of 
several niches marked E or O respectively.” ~ 

A. W. (18 Brumaire).—On 18 and 19 Brumaite, ” 
year 8 of the French Republican calend 
(=Nov. 9 and 10, 1799), the Directory was over 
thrown. See the long articles on the Republi 
calendar, with explanatory tables, at 6 S. viii. 2 
332, 393, 471; ix. 188. Further articles on 
calendar appeared at 9 S. iii. 208, 253, 281. 3 

G. F. CunnincHamM (Tennyson’s ‘ Maud'# 


fs, 


Variant Readings).—Tennyson made numerous: 
alterations in the text of his poems, and stated hil 
reasons for some of them. You will find these! 
recorded in the ‘“‘ Eversley Edition,” 9 vols. (sold 
separately), edited by his son the present Lom 
Tennyson, and published by Messrs. Macmi r 
J. W. F. (‘‘ Dorism ”’).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ define 
‘‘Dorism ”’ as related to the dialect of ancien® 
Greek, and gives as the secondary meaning 
‘* Doric ” ‘‘ a ‘ broad’ or rustic dialect of English 
as that of the North of England, Scotch, ete” 
This seems to suit well Whitaker’s use of the word) 
in his ‘ History of Richmondshire ’ which you Cité 
M.D., E.E.F. (‘‘ Tally-ho”’ derived from thé) 
Arabic).—The Oxford Dictionary, 8.v., say8+ 
‘‘ Apparently an altered form of the Frenc® 
tataut (Moliére, ‘Les Ffacheux,’ 1662), taye 
tayaut (Fureti¢re), used in deer-hunting.” Sever 
earlier equivalents are cited, and the Dictionary 
adds: ‘“‘ The various French forms appear to b 
meaningless exclamations.” 4 
CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 129, col. 1, 8% 
“‘ Decease,” 1. 6, for ‘“‘ decessed ” read decesed. 4 








